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THE WILD HORSE IN AMERICA. 


WHEN Europeans first came to this country the horse 
was unknown to its inhabitants, and the Spanish ac- 
counts of the landing of the conquerors in Mexico teil 
of the wonder with which the natives viewed the strange 
animals, and saw the people riding on them, More re- 
cently we have heard from the mouths of Indians how 
marvelous appeared to their fathers the sight of a man 
seated on a horse. 

In post-tertiary times horses—scarcely, if at all, different 
from those which we know to-day—existed in great num- 
bers on this continent. America was an original home 
of the horse, but before the present race of Indians had 
appeared, it had become extinct, perhaps swept out of 
existence by the great ice sheet which covered the north- 
ern portions of North America, or by climatic changes 
connected with this ice sheet. It may be that to the 
men whose bones and stone tools have been found along 
the southern limit of that ice sheet, the horse was not 
an unfamiliar animal, and yet it is hardly to be supposed 
that it should have inhabited a country ranged over by 
the musk-ox, as were the regions just south of the ice 
sheet—West Virginia, and the valley of the Ohio River. 

The horse developed and increased here, after his sec- 
ond coming—an immigrant from the old world. The 
stock first introduced cannot have been large, and of 
this stock the number which escaped from captivity, 
and became wild on the plains of the southwest must 
have been small. Yet in 250 years the increase was so 
great that horses had spread over the whole south- 
west, east nearly to the Mississippi, north to the Yel- 
lowstone River, and all through what is now California. 

The tribes of the southwest early learned the uses to 
which the horse might be put. They rode him, and made 
him drag the travois; and the knowledge of him spread 
north and east; yet. slowly, since, as we have said, we 
have talked with aged Indians in the northern country 
who have told us how, in the generation before their own, 
their people first saw horses. Moreover, there were some 
tribes so conservative that they declined to use the horse, 
realizing that, in a certain fashion, the possession of 
horses added to their responsibilities, since horses must 
be looked after and guarded; while the dogs, which 
from time immemorial had been their only domestic 
animal, were held to them by ties of personal affection, 
and could be trusted never to desert them. 

In the days of the earlier explorers of the west, wild 
horses were extremely abundant. While most of these 
were descended from stock that had been wild for many 
generations, their numbers were constantly being added 
to by escaped and stray animals, so that it was not un- 
common to see among the herds, mules and branded ani- 
mals, and others that bore marks of saddle or harness. 
These herds of wild horses were interesting features of 
the landscape, though they were not very often cap- 
tured in the north. Yet often they served a useful 
purpose to travelers since, when game was scarce, the 
horses on the prairie were killed for food; or, others, 
purchased from the Indians, eked out, with dogs ob- 
tained in like manner, the meagre subsistence of starv- 
ing voyageurs. 

It was not only in the west that the horse became wild 
and flourished in America. Though the vast grassy 
plains of the trans-Missouri region, which they shared 
with the buffalo, the elk, and the antelope, offered to the 
horse conditions of life far more favorable than were to 
be found in mountainous or forest-clad regions; neverthe- 
less, at various points, all along our Atlantic coast, there 
have been herds of wild horses which have been cap- 
tured, subdued and domesticated within the memory of 
men still living. ; 

. The Spaniard left in Florida a stock of horses which 
grew wild and increased, and which were long known 
there a5 mmarsh tatkies. Further nprth, in the Carolinas, 





horses left by Sir Walter Raleigh’s expedition gave rise 
to a breed of bank ponies, ranging along the sea-beach, 
and pasturing on the tough grasses that flourished there. 
Still further to the north, at Chincoteague Island, there 
was a stock of ponies named from the island, as wild as 
any mustangs, the gathering and penning of which was 
an annual festival not more than forty years ago. Finally, 
far to the northward were the Sable Island ponies, the 
progeny of a few horses which reached the shore from 
a wrecked vessel, and which increased there until their 
numbers had become considerable. 

Ponies are only dwarfed horses, and we may imagine 
that all the wild stock above enumerated were the de- 
scendants of the smaller, lighter, and more wiry horse, 
which is sometimes spoken of as the Oriental horse, in 
contradistinction from the western horse, which includes 
the heavier draft horses of Flanders, and France, and 
Great Britain. Certain it is that the horses of southern 
North America, coming as they did from Spain, were 
largely of Arab stock, first brought to Spain by the Moors, 
and carefully bred and nurtured by the Spaniards after 
the Moors had been expelled. 

The horse is a tough and hardy animal, and fears little 
the biting cold or deep snows. In the wind-swept valleys 
of the high mountains of the west he grows a coat of 
extreme length and warmth, and under the long shaggy 
hair which hangs six or eight inches down from his body, 
has been developed in these cold regions a close warm 
wool, which is an admirable protection against the win- 
ter. Fearless of any animals which America produced, 
we can conceive that, with one or two hundred more 
years of time, the horse might have so increased as, 
in numbers, almost to have equalled the buffalo; and it 
is uncertain which animal would have survived in a 
struggle for existence. But with the settling of the coun- 
try came the destruction of all wild life, and the horse. 
familiar to all as a domestic animal, took his place in the 
commercial world—a place that the undomesticated buf- 
falo could never fill. 

Over the high and arid sage plains of the West the 
horse still wanders in great droves, to all appearances, 
as wild as he ever was, yet each of these animals bears 
on his body the mark of the hot iron, which is the badge 
of his servitude; and annually each is gathered up with 
his fellows, run down, and driven into the corral, where 
by his actions he acknowledges that man is the master. 








ST. HUBERT IN AMERICA. 


THE ‘story runs that Hubert, a nobleman of the 
Court of Emperor Theodoric III., was passionately 
fond of hunting, to which pursuit all his time was 
given. But it came to pass that on a Good Friday, 
about the year 650, as Hubert, hunting the wild boar 
in the Ardennes, was making his way through the 
thickets to slake his thirst at a pool, suddenly he was 
confronted by a snow-white stag, which bore between 
its antlers a shining crucifix; and Hubert heard a 
voice calling on him to repent and lead a Christian 
life. Obeying the supernatural summons, he repaired 
for instruction to St. Lambert, under whose guidance 
he devoted himself to a devout life, and whom he suc- 
ceeded in the bishopric of Liege. St. Hubert’s miracu- 
lous vision has been a favorite theme of the artists; 
he became the patron saint of huntsmen, and the 
shrines erected in his honor are familiar objects in 
the hunting forests of France. 

One of the most elaborate and interesting of the 
modern chapels of St. Hubert is found-in America, and 
constitutes a feature of a private estate and game pre 
serve not far distant from New York city. The struc 
ture is of stone, with a belfry fifty feet high; and pains- 
taking efforts have been made to reproduce in it, with 
artistic and historic fidelity, a chapel of the period 
when St. Hubert lived. The dedication of the chapel, 
by Bishop Wigger, of New Jersey, upon which occa- 
sion it was formally put under the patronage of the 
saint, has been commemorated in a bronze tablet set 
in the face of the outer wall, in which St. Hubert is 
depicted in bas-relief, with tunic, sword and belt, boar 
club and shield on which appears the snow-white stag: 
and by his side is a St. Hubert hound, one of the an- 
cient breed which Hubert himself has the credit of hav- 
ing introduced into the Ardennes to hunt the boar. 
For the costtmes and accessories of this piece, as of al] 


the other historical reproductions. in the adornment 
of the chapel, the artists went to the museums and 
art collections of Europe, and years were spent in re- 
search and study, to insure accuracy of treatment. 
The costume and equipment of St. Hubert, the sword 
and sword belt, and shield, even the buttons of the 
cloak, all were modeled from objects dating from 
Hubert’s time, preserved among the treasured antiqui- 
ties of Antwerp and other museums; and the hunting 
horn is patterned after the one preserved in the cathed- 
ral at Liege, which is reputed to have been used by 
the saint. Beneath the panel is the inscription: Sancte 
Huberte ora pro nobis. 

Within the edifice the furnishings and decorations 
have been made to conform as closely as possible to 
those of St. Hubert’s day, even the pattern of the 
mosaic floor is from one of the period; there is a huge 
fireplace, after the style of the ancient church fire- 
places; and on the walls are displayed deer antlers, 
heads of wolf and bear, and other trophies of the hunt. 
The stained-glass windows picture, together with the 
conventional sacred themes of ecclesiastical adorn- 
ment, the conversion of St. Hubert, and a series of 
woodland scenes. Among the sculptural adornments 
are five full-length figures portraying St. Hubert and 
three other saints, who, like him, were converted while 
following the chase—St. Germanius, St. Eustache and 
St. Xeno; and a fifth St. Michael the Archangel, who 
drove the wild beasts out of Paradise. All these anti- 
quarian and artistic features, the expensive marbles 
of the altar and the costly vestments combine to render 
this American chapel unique and notable among those 
which commemorate the noble sportsman of Aquitaine, 
who in the forest of the Ardennes was confronted by 
the white stag on a Good Friday twelve hundred years 


age. 


“A DISGRACE TO VIRGINIA.” 


In our issue of Dec. 13 a correspondent directed at- 
tention to the wanton practices of gunners in Princess 
Anne county, Virginia, who make war on the rafts of 
blue peters simply for the sake of killing the fowl, 
which are worthless. The butchery was truly desig- 
nated a disgrace to Virginia, as it would be a disgrace 
to any State which permitted it to go on. We are 
glad to know that the subject will be brought to the 
attention of the Virginia Legislature, now in session, and 
a determined effort will be made to put the blue peter 
killing and all kindred slaughter under the ban of the 
law. There is every reason why the necessary legislative 
action should be promptly and unhesitatingly taken. 

There is absolutely no justification for the wanton 
destruction of any form of harmless or useless ani- 
mal wild life. Public sentiment does not sanction it. 
It is perpetrated only by individuals of coarse na- 
tures or diseased minds. It is contrary to every manly 
instinct. It is brutal and brutalizing. There is in it 
nothing akin to sport. Shooting for sport—the shoot- 
ing that decent men indulge in—is the shooting of 
something which is good for something after it has 
been secured. This legitimate shooting for sport is 
in its essence different from the killing of blue peters 
or other luckless objects of human wantonness. If 
there be men calling themselves sportsmen who find 
gusto in potting the blue peter, we may beg leave 
to tell them that they are unworthy of an honorable 
designation upon which they bring obloquy. The 
sooner Virginia finds a way to suppress their practices 
the better will it be, not only for the hapless fowl 
but for the credit of shooters. 


clubs in New York should be incorporated, since by 
law the game commissioners are restricted to deal- 
ing with incorporated clubs in the appointment of spe- 
cial game protectors; and the employment of such pro- 
tectors is the most efficient method by which a club 
may secure the purpose of its existence. Certain clubs 
have hesitated to incorporate by reason of fear that 
incorporation would bring individual responsibility 
upon the members for any financial obligations in- 
curred. In a note elsewhere, Mr. John W. Whish, sec- 
retary of the commission, points out that such fear is 
groundless. The incorporation of game and fish pro- 
tection clubs should be the rule and not the exception, 
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A Lone Man’s Thanksgiving. 


AFTER I had ordered my turkey from the prim waiter 
I sat back and said to myself, “What have I to be 
thankful for? I am alone, far from any relative, and if 
not a wanderer, at least I have no place that I can call 
home.” I then fell to thinking of the past, for, if we 
have nothing in the past to be thankful for we are in- 
deed bereft. I thought of the one Thanksgiving that 
left nothing to be desired, and then of tiie summer and 
fall preceding it. 

I could see the gay friends as they pelted a blushing 
but happy couple with rice and old shoes as they 
boarded a train bound for Bangor and the woods. 
That was before you had to hire a guide whether you 
wanted to or not. Well, in course of time, we arrived 
at our station, and the next day started up the old 
Penobscot with our fishing rods, rifles and the rest of 
our outfit packed in a light canoe. Our hearts were 
as light as the foams on the river, with never a care 
to bother us, it seemed, indeed, that life “was one 
grand, sweet song”; and as we went up the river each 
day seemed to be more perfect than the one before. 
We caught what fish we wanted, and if it rained what 
cared we? We would throw back the front flaps of 
the tent and laugh at the weather. Hardly a day 
passed that we did not see deer; and now and then a 
moose would show his great, homely shape as we 
would round a bend in the river; and it did seem as 
though they knew that they were safe for two weeks 
more. 

We, or rather I, had made Little Spring Brook our 
destination, and after we had been there a few days 

1 had the camp made comfortable for a long stay, 
the game season was on, and we had venison added to 
our bill of fare, the first deer falling te her rifle. It 
was a clean kill, thus saving her the only disagreeable 
part of hunting, that of looking at a wounded deer’s 
eye. 

Many a pleasant hunt did we have over and around 
those hills; and on one of them, as we walked down an 
old wood road, we had an adventure that for an in- 
stant gave me the worst start I ever had, and showed 
that at least one woman had nerve. She was three or 
four steps in the lead, when with a growl that started 
my hgir, a great bear plunged into the path not twenty 
feet ahead. Quick as a flash her rifle came to her 
shoulder and she fired, and hit him, too, as we found 
out later. As soon as the first start was over, we saw 
that the bear was fast in a trap, and the clog had 
caught in the thick brush so he could not move more 
than the length of the chain. He had dragged that 
great clog until he was worn to skin and bones. After 
we had put him out of his misery, we found the owner’s 
name on the trap, and months afterward he got paid 
for a bear he never saw, and was told where he could 
find his trap. 

And so my thoughts followed that outing to its 
close—how we drifted down the river after three weeks 
at Spring Brook, and then to our own little home, 
and how on that Thanksgiving we had sat down to a 
game dinner, the result of a short trip after birds; and 
when I asked her what she had to be thankful for she 
looked up from her plate with that look that we never 
see in but one woman’s eyes, and said, “A good deal.” 
I thought, “So have I.” tor I could not know that it 
was the only Thanksgiving that she would be spared 
to me, and that the next summer’s trip was never to 
be enjoyed—I felt a touch on my shoulder, and “your 
dinner is getting cold, sir,” brought me back, and with 
a sigh I said “A good deal.” AL. 


Recollections of the Rockies. 


Editor Forest and Siream: 

An article in Dec. 6 Forest anp STREAM, “One Way 
to Burst a Gun,” reminded me of an experience of my 
own which was most unaccountable and seemingly 
incredible. 

It was early in the fall of 1891 that a party of six of 
us started out for a little pleasure trip over the con- 
tinental divide of the Rockies. We had with us three 
saddle horses and a team and wagon, and planned to 
drive as far as we could, then pack our outfit on the 
two work horses and go where our inclination led us, 
the principal object being to have some trout fishing 
in the Elk River, on the western slope of the divide, 
and incidently to traverse some unexplored country 
(unexplored so far as our knowledge went, at least). 
The first day we stopped about 3 o’clock in the after- 
noon at a favorite camp ground in a beautiful glade 
along the creek which bears the not very musical 
name of Damfino, which was surrounded for many 
miles on all sides by heavily timbered mountains in 
all their wild and rugged grandeur. We took a very 
scanty supply of grub with us, and depended chiefly 
upon fish and game for our diet. 

As we had not yet reached the land of trout, they 
not being found on the eastern slope of the divide, we 
went out to try and get a deer to supply us until we 
should cross the divide. We all returned at dark with- 
out meat. I had two shots at deer when near camp, 
but it was getting so dark that I missed. After sup- 
per was over, I proceeded to clean my rifle by drawing 
a rag through the barrel with a strap which I carried 
with me for that purpose. I did just what many an- 
other unlucky fellow has done—got my rag too large, 
and by ‘starting it in at the breech where it is larger. 
It started in all right, but got tight. Believing the 
strap to be stronger than it was, I kept on pulling to 
force it through, when the strap broke down in the 
barrel, leaving the rag sticking about an inch and a 
half from the breech end of the barrel. I next cut 
sticks about six inches long, and made them just the 
size to. fit the barrel loosely, believing that by filling 
the barrel with them I could drive the rag back. By 
so doing, the sticks became wedged in, probablv by 
the piece of strap in the barrel, and eve effort made 
matters worse, I got to the point of desperation 


where I was willing to take equal chances of blowing 
the contents out with powder or bursting the gun; but 
the rag was too near the end of the barrel to admit a 
cartridge, it being a .40-82 Winchester. 

I drew a bullet out of a shell, and by much perse- 


“verance and hard work, managed to cut a shell in 


two, so that it would goin. It would then hold about. 
forty grains of powder. This I put in, then fixed the 
gun inside of a little log shed or cabin that had been 
built there by some trappers, which was closed on 
three sides, with a roof, the front being left open. 
Tying a string to the trigger, and getting outside of 
the cabin, I pulled the trigger, but the hammer 
snapped, and nothing more. 

I cocked and tried it twice more, with the same re- 
sult; then I took the gun out to investigate, and what 
was my surprise to find the barrel warm, and on ex- 
amining it found the powder to be burnt and the rag 
moved forward about three inches. Then with the 
satisfaction of a fiend awaiting an opportunity for re- 
venge, I put in a full cartridge, bullet and all, and said 
to my audience, “Now, I’ll blow it out or burst the 
gun!” Fixing the gun again inside the cabin, I pulled 
the trigger with the string, and the hammer snapped 
down as before; and a repetition brought the same 
result. I took the gun out and the barrel was so hot 
I could scarcely hold it. The powder had exploded 
and driven the bullet, with all the packing in the bar- 
rel, about nine inches from the breech without the 
least audible sound, except the snap of the hammer. 
There was not the least recoil or jar of any kind to 
indicate that any force was at work inside; and con- 
sidering that eighty-two grains of powder was burnt, 
it seemed altogether incredible, and had there not been 
five reliable witnesses on the spot, I would have been 
loth to have told it, for it does not look reasonable, 
but it occurred as related, as L. W. McNulty, of Sara- 
toga, Wyo., and G. O. Elmes, of Pearl, Colo., can 
testify. The present address of the others of the party 
[ do not know. This, then, might be called “one way 
that you can’t burst a gun.” 

Our trip was continued the next day, and 3 o’clock 
in the afternoon found us as far as we could go with 
the wagon, and near the foot of the Continental Di- 
vide. Some of the party went out for a little evening 
hunt, but no one found anything, except a young doc- 
tor from the East, principally for whose benefit the 
trip was made. He found “camp” after being about 
the worst lost and worst scared fellow that I ever saw. 

There was a very heavy rain during the evening, 
making everything very wet. He had been lost per- 
haps two hours, and luckily crossed the wagon tracks 
where we had driven in to where we camped (we had 
driven two or three miles from the road, where no 
wagon had ever been). 

It was getting dark when we saw him coming on 
our trail, dashing through creeks and wet willows as 
if he had no regard for wet, and we thought something 
must be wrong. He came right on, with a rush, not 
slacking speed even when within hailing distance, and 
when he came among us at camp, some jokes were 
passed about his reckless manner of going through 
the wet; but it was soon seen it was no joking mat- 
ter with him. 


His face had not the color of blood in it, and he 
had such a wild vacant stare as to cause some alarm. 
As he came up to the fire and sat down on a log he 
said, “I’m lost, and lost bad!” 

From the remark and the awful horror depicted on 
his face, he did not seem to realize that he was safe 
in camp, and all fun was suspended for the time. When 
he became more composed he tried to give us some 
account of where he had been. 

He saw some deer, and in his efforts to get a shot, 
he lost all idea of direction, and did just as nearly all 
inexperienced people do who get lost—started on a 
mad rush, without trying to form any idea of direc- 
tion, simply trying to get away from where he was. 
Never did I realize the awful mental condition of a 
lost person until I saw him. 

Dark found us all in camp except the Elder, an old 
Presbyterian minister, and a few shots from camp 
directed him in. The next morning we packed every- 
thing we couldn’t get along without on the two work 
horses and started over the divide. Three of us had to 
walk, and I let the Elder ride my horse, while I took 
his rifle and took a circle to try for a deer, as our 
grub pile was running low. I had not gone 200 yards 
from the party until I saw and killed a deer. While 
the party halted one of the boys came over and helped 
to skin the hindquarters, when he took them and went 
on with the outfit, while I finished taking off the hide, 
cut off all the meat from the carcass I could get and 
followed the trail, not overtaking them until they had 
reached a good sized stream of water and were pre- 
paring to camp. We all believed we must be on the 
Elk River, but no one could find any fish, and after 
spending the night there we moved on south and 
traveled all day, and camped that evening on what we 
believed to be a tributary of the Snake River. When 
starting out on the trip, I only purposed being with 
them four days, having an engagement back at the 
ranch on the morning of the sixth day. : 

It being necessary for. me to make the trip home in 
a day, I desired to learn just where we were located, 
that I might lose no time the next day. For that 
purpose I started about ‘two hours before sundown for 
the top of a very high mountain peak, perhaps two 
miles from camp. I took no gun, as we.did not. need 
meat, and my trip was full of interest from start to 
return. I had only gone a short distance when I saw 
a deer, and I sat on a’ log watching it while it came 
quite close to me and went 6n by without Knowing: of 
my presence. A short. time before reaching the top 
of the mountain I heard.a racket, and looking up, the 
side of the mountain, saw six fine bull elk coming 
down the mountain “side, ‘watkitig’ Single file!’ They 
were 100 yards away, and a fine opportunity: :was: af- 
forded to watch them as, they Bied.pasts and had not 
move until they were out of sight, hey ,all had 
antlers of acne! the same size, as nearly as I ‘could 
tell, fine, large, and the sight was worth’a‘leng trip to 
see. I reached the top ofthe mountain. justias the sun 
was setting. The mountain:was bare, of all,gre¢en tim- 


ber for quite a distance, down all sides, Baving beep 
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burnt over some years before, and as it rose far above 
all the surrounding country, a better point could not 
have been chosen from which to get the lay of the 
country. 

Had some gifted “pencil pusher” been there just 
then, who had a talent for expanding on glorious 
sunsets and grand scenery, he might have had an 
inspiration such as only comes occasionally. In all 
directions the country could be seen for wonderful 
distances, and in some directions it could be seen for 
a hundred miles or more—nothing but mountains, 
mountains, look where you liked; all wid, uninhabited 
by man and silent. But a glance at the ground showed 
that it was not a deserted place. Scarcely a rod could 
be traversed in any direction without crossing deer 
and elk tracks. 

The ground was loose and soft, and all footprints 
showed as plainly as if on snow, and there one could 
read nature’s diary, written by its four-footed inhabi- 
tants, of all that had taken place on the old mountain 
during the past few weeks. It is a pleasure to take a 
gun and hunt and kill game, but somehow when one 
is not after blood, there is realized a kind of silent, 
undefinable gratification and lasting satisfaction in 
wandering around far from the haunts of man, with- 
out a gun, and watching the wild creatures as they 
live and move in their native element, when not aware 
of the presence of enemies. 

When hunting game to kill it, all the senses are cen- 
tered on the one object of seeing the game, while most 
of the surrounding grandeur is overlooked. So, too, 
when game is sighted; everything interesting about 
the animal is overlooked in the eagerness to get a suc- 
cessful shot, and there is no time nor opportunity 
while watching them to note the graceful movement, 
the ever-watchful eye and shifting ear to catch the 
slightest move or sound that might mean danger, and 
to think of the constant danger lurking on every side 
of them, which serves to sharpen their instinct of 
self-preservation. 

As I went back to camp in the gathering darkness 
of the evening, I disturbed a number uf deer, one of 
which made that queer snorting noise sometimes made 
by deer when startled by something, and they can- 
not determine what it is. This was the first time I 
had ever heard or known of anything of the kind. 
After giving the others of the party the directions of 
different points, as they could be observed from my 
outlook, so as to enable them to determine in what 
direction to continue their journey, I mounted my 
horse at an early hour the next morning, and took a 
direct course for home, straight over mountains and 
anything that might come in my way. All day long 
I rode through wild country without seeing any mark 
or evidence of man, and without any trail other than 
that made by elk and deer, at one time riding past 
two deer within 75 yards, which stood and looked at 
me as long as I was in sight, probably never before 
having seen such a combination of biped and quadru- 
ped. Night found me safely at home. The others of 
the party continued their journey several days, find- 
ing good trout: fishing in the Elk River and seeing 
great quantities of game, having seen at one time over 
fifty elk in one band, all being within gunshot; but no 
one fired a shot, although some of them had never 
killed an elk and had a great desire to do so; but they 
could not use or take care of the meat, and were 
“men” enough to refrain from shooting. Excuse me, 
but I have become so animated in living over again 
as I have been writing, the pleasant days of the past, 
that I nearly forgot about the gun I started to tell 
about. If you go back where we left the wagon, you 
will find the gun hidden under a log near the wagon. 
It was sent to a gunsmith at Laramie, Wyo., and 
relieved of its congested condition, but was never of 
much account afterward. EMERSON CARNEY. 
MorcGantown, W. Va. 


Major. 


WHEN I was a small boy, in the spring of 1851, a 
man, who kept a grocery store in our neighborhood, 
had a Newfoundland pup about three months old that 
had taken the distemper. 

This man, calling me into his store one day, handed 
me a dime and said, “Carry that pup to the canal or 
river and drown him; he is in my road here.” The 
pup lay on the floor and every one coming in would 
tramp over him and start him_ howling. 

I picked the pup up, then asked, “Can’t I take him 
home ‘and keep him, sir?’ 

“No, he has the distemper; you could not cure him; 
go and drown him.” 

I carried him down to an old doctor who kept a drug 
store, and asked him to look at the pup, telling him 
how I had got him and that I wanted to cure him. 

“You can cure him,” he told me, “if you choose to 
take the trouble to do it. I would no: drown him. 
He is a full Newfoundland. Raise him and in a year 
you can get ten dollars for him.” 

The doctor gave me a box of salve and a big piece 
of brown castile soap and a package of sulphur, tell- 
ing me that he would not charge me for these; he 
wanted to see the pup saved. 

He told me to wash the pup’s face in warm water 
and ‘use plenty of this soap in it, then rub the salve 
in with my fingers, warning me not to touch my eyes 
with my hands when washing around the pup. Then 
he filled a small vial of some red colored stuff that 
stood on his shelf, I never knew what it was, and 
handing it to me said, “Give the pup half a pint of 
warm milk with a few drops of this and as much sul- 
phur as will lie on a dime in it. He won’t want to 
drink it, but make him. Don’t let him have anything 
else, and he will.” 

- I carried out the doctor’s orders faithfully for ten 
days, ,and by that time the pup was nearly well, and 
I took him to the doctor again. 

“He is all right, now,” the doctor told me, “he will 
make you a fine dog. Keep him. Don’t let that man 
you got-him from have him again. A man who would 
drown a pup of that kind should not have one.” 

That, man, when he saw that I had cured the pup, 
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wanted him badly and offered me a dollar, and on my 
refusing it, raised it to two dollars. 

“No, sir,” I told him “I want to raise him myself.” 

I called him Major, and always fed him myself. He 

began to grow now, and when two years old was one 
of the largest Newfoundlands that I have ever seen, 
and was a jet black; he did not have a white hair on 
him. : 
After he had got to be a few months old I kept him 
tied in the day time when I was not at home, but let 
him run at night. One Sunday morning, when he was 
only six months old, he came walking in to where I sat 
at my breakfast and dropped something on the floor 
beside my chair, then stood looking up at me. It was 
a new eight-blade pearl handle Congress knife, such 
as sold for $2 then; and this one had not a scratch on 
it. Some one had bought it the night before, then had 
lost it, and the pup no doubt knew exactly what it was. 
He saw me using my knife every day; so he had 
brought his find to me. I took Major and his knife 
up to the hardware store, where I usually got my 
powder and shot, just as soon as I had time the fol- 
lowing Monday, and the dealer here gave me $1.50 in 
trade for the knife; then put it right into his show- 
case; it may have come out of that case last Saturday 
night. I invested half of this trade in the finest collar 
that was here, then gave it to Major, and took powder 
and shot for my half. 

I was a newsboy at this time. The newsboy then 
was quite a different character from what he is now. 
I sold the first papers that were ever sold by a boy on 
the streets of Allegheny City. The editor of the Pitts- 
burg Dispatch, Mr. Reese C. Fleson, had been on to 
New York the last spring and seeing the newsboys 
there, he came home and set three of us at it here. 
I had my own town to myself, the other two boys 
taking Pittsburg between them. One of those boys, 
before he died, owned one of the largest papers in 
Pittsburg himself, the Evening Leader. 

I sold the morning papers and the eastern weeklies, 
and earned more than our laborers did; they got 80 
cents a day then, while a carpenter got $1.25, and had 
to work 11 or 12 hours to get it, I only worked about 
6 hours. 

Each day, about noon, I would come home, then 
turn Major loose and from then until bedtime wherever 
I went Major did also. We put in most of our time 
in hunting. Major was not a hunting dog, but he was 
not gun shy. I would often kneel down and fire, rest- 
ing my gun on his back; he would not move. I made 
wooden skewers for the butchers, and had a dozen of 
these butchers as my customers. When I was up at 
the market house selling my skewers Major would 
go along also; he was one of the few dogs that could 
go in there without having a steel or cleaver sent at 
him. Major would not touch their meat; a butcher 
would offer him a piece, but I would have to tell him 
to take it before he would touch it. 

When Major was about thirty months old he and I 
were up in the market house one day, and one of my 
patrons wanted to buy him for a playmate for his chil- 
dren. “He is the dog you want,” I told him. “He 
will let a baby crawl all over him and never even 
growl at it. I will sell him to you; there are but few 
other men though that could buy him. I know he 
will have a good home with you; he will cost you $20, 
though.” 

That was a big price for a dog, he thought. It was; 
$20 bought a good cow then. 

“Well,” I told him, “I would as soon keep the dog. 
I am not anxious to sell him.” ) . 

He counted me out the $20, and I tied Major behind 
his stall; then going home handed my mother the 
money, and was given a raking down for selling Major. 

“We have no use for $20 dogs,” I told her. “A 

year’s flour will suit us better; that $20 will buy it.” 
” This man had a fine place just beyond the city limits. 
He had one pet, a black bear, that he had raised from 
a cub and kent chained at the slaughter house. I 
often paid the bear a visit, taking a stick of candy 
for him to hunt all through my pockets for, and he 
and Major were friends already. After the . butcher 
had got Major I would often find them side by side 
fast asleep. The bear was two years old now, and a 
stranger would not have any business within his reach; 
but I had known him since he was a cub and still 
could handle him as I would a dog. 

I started to raise another dog right off now, a mon- 
grel that I got the day his eyes were open. His mother 
belonged to the bull family, his father may have been 
a registered dog, but I doubt it. I called this one 
Brandy, and used him to kill snakes. He could find 
and kill them as fast as I could count them. He finally 
got to be so bad tempered that no one but me could 
do anything with him. He stood in deadly fear of 
me, though; he was the only dog I ever owned that 
I had to whip; I gave him a whipping once a week. 
Finally he changed from snakes to sheep, and some 
farmer shot him. 7 ie 
_ After I had sold Major I paid him regular visits, 
stopping to see him at least once every two weeks. 
He would climb all over me in his yard, but never 
offered to follow me. His owner said that he would 
not take $50 for him now. A stranger could not enter 
his grounds after night; the dog paid no attention to 
them in the day time. ; : 

While the war was going on I did not see Major for 
four years, but in January, 1865, I came home and 
about the first thing I did was to hunt up Major. The 
man I had sold him to had been dead for several 
years, but his sons carried on the business here. The 
lady told me that Major was still here. “He is nearly 
blind now,” she said, “and the boys wanted to kill 
him, but he will die here of old age if I don’t die before 
him.” 2 , 

She was feeding him now as if he were a child. 

He lay out in the sun fast asleep, and going to him 
I stooped down and called, “Major!” He raised up his 
head; then, after he had smelled me, began to lick 
my face and hands. He had not forgotten me. 

He lived for two years after this, then died of ex- 
treme old age, and his mistress had him buried in the 
orchard. 
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I was not in that country again for twenty years, 
and when I next went back this family still lived here; 
but the place that had been a mile out in the country 
was now in the city, closely built up. The house had 
the orchard yet, though; and going to it I had no 
trouble in finding Major’s grave. The daughter, who 
had been the baby when Major first came here, had 
flowers growing all over his grave. 


CaBIA BLANCO. 
Erig, Pa, 





The Overdraft on Nature. 


ConTIGUITY suggests comparison. One smiles at a de- 
partment store advertisement in which a new edition 
of Xenophon’s “Anabasis,” among other books, is fol- 
lowed with a line of breechloaders. Yet the juxtapo- 
sition causes one to wonder what the leader of the 
Ten Thousand Greeks would say, were he now alive, 
to the alarming overdraft upon animal and bird life 
largely through these same weapons. 

_It is true that hunting nowhere finds a better apolo- 
gist than that genial essayist and military expert. He 
declares in his “Essay on the Chase” that it is among 
the pleasures “productive of the greatest blessings,” 
insists that it is a necessary part of a liberal educa- 
tion, an indispensable training for the soldier and a 
stimulus to patriotism, as well as contributing to 
health and happiness. “There are many benefits which 
the enthusiastic sportsman may expect to derive from 
its pursuit—in health which will thereby accrue to the 
physical frame, the quickness of the eye and ear, the 
defiance of old age, and the warlike training which it 
insures.” 

Even those who think that hunting is no business 
for women get no support from the author of the 
“Anabasis.” “What,” he queries, “has sex to do with 
it? It is not only men enamored of the chase, but 
among women there are those also to whom our lady 
Artemis has granted a like boon—Atalanta, Procris; 
and many a huntress fair.” Indeed, the pupil of 
Socrates seems to have been as ardent a sportsman 
as he was expert as a soldier, as desirous of being in 
at the death as he was to bring his retreating army 
safely to the loud-sounding sea. He might have stood 
for the country doctor of sporting tastes in the old 
hunting song: 


‘To the poor he advice gave away, 
For the rich he prescribed and took pay; 
But to each one he said, ‘You will surely be dead, 
If you don’t go hunting to-day!” 


There is no doubt, moreover, that in this fondness 
for the chase he had the support of public opinion in 
Greece, even though, when horses and hounds be- 
came badly mixed, his language may not always have 
been as chaste as that of the “Memorabilia.” <A little 
nation devoted to sports and games would share his 
belief in the, healthfulness of hunting; and in any 
event an institution established by the aristocracy in 
a state ruled by aristocrats would die hard. 

But the hunting which Xenophon praised was, in 
its disastrous effect upon animal life, a harmless sport 
compared with much of that practiced in this country. 
No doubt a military expert like the Greek leader 
sought game which tested his courage, and gave him 
the “wild joy of strife’ whenever he could. But while 
an occasional wild boar may have rewarded his 
search, the hunting of which he discuurses so pleas- 
antly in his “Cynegeticus” was largely that of the 
hare, varied, perhaps, by a wolf or bear driven from 
the thicket-bordered hills. by the baying of the hounds. 
Greece, so far as the larger quadrupeds were cor- 
cerned, was an exhausted land; and expansion, which 
elsewhere has often furnished a remedy for such ex- 
haustion, was there impossible. 

It thus happens that we are deprived of the reflec- 
tion of Xenophon upon the wasteful selfishness which 
had stripped his country of its larger game, with the 
improvement in weapons contributing thereto. If 
warnings there were of the inevitable limit of such 
selfishness, they must have been given long before 
Xenophon’s time, and disregarded, just as they largely 
have been in this country within the last fifty years. 
It is discouraging to think that in another half century, 
despite our game laws, many of our larger wild ani- 
mals will have passed so completely out of knowledge 
that some accomplished writer and sportsman may, 
like Xenophon, sing the praise of hunting the hare, 
as if larger game had never existed. ; 

Unhappily, it is toward this condition that we are 
tending. If expansion as a remedy for exhaustion of 
soil and animal life was impossible in ancient Greece, 
it has not been so in the United States. The hunters 
and the fishermen have steadily moved outward 
toward the frontiers, leaving the center of the ring 
largely denuded of fish, animal and bird life. Warning 
of the final limit of this selfish and irrational policy 
has fallen upon unheeding ears, until some of the 
quadrupeds and birds once quite commwn on this con- 
tinent, have disappeared as utterly as the great auk. 

It is an old story; but in the later sixties an officer of 
the Hudson's Bay Company told the writer at a ford 
of the North Saskatchewan that, a few years before, 
he had camped on the same spot when the north- 
bound buffalo herd was crossing the stream. The 
crossing began in the evening, and at 11 o’clock the 
following day he could see, though standing on a cart, 
no end to the herd in either direction! In an early 
year in the same decade the Hudson’s Bay Company 
was reported to have purchased and stored in its line 
of posts along the Saskatchewan 32,000 bags of 
pemmican. As the flesh of two buffaloes is required 
for each bag, the output, with the requirements of the 
Indians and hunters, represented a slaughter of about 
75,000 animals. In all that country to-day no vestige 
of the buffalo remains save its whitened bones amid 
the dark grasses of the prairie. 

But the hunters were, of course, only following the 
old bent of the Caucasian in his treatment of wild ani- 
mals. For when Columbus’s sailors, searching for the 
imaginary province of Cipango, climbed to the top of 
an islet to scan the horizon for their missing ships, 
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the first thing-they did was to kill eight “sea wolves” 
they found there. Now these “sea wolves” were 
neither more nor less than the West Indian seal, com- 
mon enough at that time throughout the Caribbean 
group, and off the Gulf and Florida coasts, but now 
virtually unknown along the mainland. 

About a decade ago a report of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, prepared by Mr. Frederick Lucas, called at- 
tention to the quadrupeds represented in the National 
Museum which had recently vanished or were men- 
aced with destruction. Roused by its statements, 
other museums throughout the country instituted a 
search for the missing specimens, only to find them- 
selves, in many cases, unable to secure them. More- 
over, the discussion which followed threw a new light 
on the extent and rapidity of the process of extermina- 
tion as it was then, and still is, going on. 

fo recall some of the statements of Mr. Lucas’s 
report seems a good deal like repeating what every- 
body already knows. Yet it is only through publicity 
and repetition of those and kindred facts that there 
is any hope of checking and preventing the wasteful 
destruction so long in progress. Perhaps the most re- 
markable disappearance noted is that of the Arctic 
sea-cows, Or rytinas, an animal from twenty to thirty 
feet long, with a girth of twenty feet. A sluggish 
beast, resembling the manatee, and feeding on sea- 
weed and shore grasses, it was so much sought for 
food by sailors that in fourteen years after its dis- 
covery by Behring’s men, in 1745, it had become en- 
tirely extinct. Much the same rapid disappearance 
was noted in the case of the great walrus, fairly com- 
non half a century ago along the coast of California. 
As they were rather ponderous creatures, their vanish- 
ing should have attracted some attentiwn. But it did 
not, a search for them in 1884 disclosing the fact that 
they had passed away unnoticed, not a single specimen 
remaining. 

It may be said, of course, that in point of rapidity of 
extermination, these are unusual instances. But read- 
ers of FoREstT AND STREAM past middle age will re- 
call many others in which, though the process of de- 
struction has been less rapid, the result has practically 
been the same. This has notably been the case with 
some species of deer, and with a very considerable 
variety of other game now seldom seen in sections 
where it was once plentiful. 

Turning to the birds, perhaps the greatest havoc 
has been wrought with the passenger pigeon, flocks of 
which used, fifty years ago, to fairly aarken the sky; 
though the fact that a single American dealer is said 
to have sold two million bird skins in a year gives 
some idea of the destruction of bird life. In the 
Smithsonian report the statement 1s made that Au- 
dubon once counted in twenty-one minutes 163 flocks 
ot passenger pigeons, and an estimate of the number 
passing over an area under observation places it at 
1,115,136,000. Such a number seems incredible; yet 
a German naturalist asserts that he saw a piece of 
timberland nine miles long, in which every tree was 
occupied by nesting pigeons. 

In some towns of the Northern Middle States, forty- 
five years ago, pigeons were exposed for sale by the 
wagon load. The writer remembers to have seen 
farmers thus bringing in birds netted by them about 
their nesting places a few miles away; and the wagons 
in which they were brought to market were piled to 
the top. In these same sections of country a pas- 
senger pigeon is now seldom seen, the great flocks 
which once passed twice every year having disap- 
peared as if they had never been. 

Of course not all the disappearances can be laid to 
the selfishness of the hunter. That of the California 
vulture, the larrest bird on the northern continent, is 
due to. its sharing the poison which farmers place in 
sheep carcasses to kill wolves and coyotes. The 
Pallas cormorant in the Behring Sea islands is said’ 
to have been destroyed in its chief haunts by an 
earthquake; and the total disappearance of the Labra- 
dor duck, whatever its cause, cannot be charged to 
the hunter. 

3ut enough can be laid at his door to show that he 
has. and is. making a heavy overdraft on animal and 
bird life; that unless Time is allowed to aid Nature, 
the date is not far distant when the exhibits at the 
sportsmen’s shows will be only those of extinct 
species. With the growing craze for furs, the skin 
hunters are killing everything with fur on it, the price 
making little difference. And though the Audubon 
societies seem for the time to have gotten the better 
of the bird skin sellers, only the utmost vigilance will 
prevent an evasion of the laws that will prove dis- 
astrous to the feathered tribes. If the skin and pot 
hunters can be eliminated from the problem, time 
may do much to restore the balance which they have 
destroyed, though in many ways the damge already 
done is irreparable. H. M. Rosinson. 





A Correction. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

As I would not willingly do injustice to anyone, 
please allow the following statement: 

In my recent “Notes” I stated that my friend (Case 
I. of the Notes) shot and finished the moose that had 
been wounded by Case IJI., and that a guide held the 
torch for the killing shot. My friend informs me it 
was he who held the torch for Case II. to finish his 
own job, and that Case II. regretted the suffering of 
the moose as much as any one could. It was the fault 
of the guides that the quietus was not given. sooner. 
I gladly make this correction, and wish I could as read- 
ily make one of another sort that is much needed. 
My friend tells me that on a certain Canadian river 
he and Case II. saw the bodies of six cow moose that 
had been shot in fly time by a certain man from New 
York, and their bodies left to decay in the water and 
pollute it without so much as a steak having been cut 
from one of them. The shooting was simply from the 
love of killing. Such wanton destruction of animal life 
should debar the perpetrator from ever thinking of 
himself as a sportsman until he repents and “brings 
forth fruit meet for repentance,” JUVENAL. 
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Aatuyal History. 
---+—@ — -- 
The Wild Horse. 


EXcEPTING only the buffalo, no animal of the Western 
plains was more impressive to the early travelers than 
the introduced wild horse. By their numbers, their 
grace, and their beauty, they appealed strongly to the 
imagination of men who were familiar with horses, 
and whose life, indeed, for a large part of early West- 
ern exploration was inseparably bound up with the 
horse. So strong was this appeal to the imagination 
that a series of legends or folk tales grew up in differ- 
ent parts of the plains about certain horses which had 
been seen, and such tales, growing with age and gath- 
ering material from the imagination of successive nar- 
rators, finally developed into stories like that of the 
“White Steed of the Prairie,” spoken of by Kendall 
and others, and used by Mayne Reid, in one of his 
tales, as a sort of animal hero, the ultimate capture of 
which brought the story’s hero the favor of the girl 
he loved. There were other stories of a black stal- 
lion, and of a red stallion, each fleet beyond com- 
pare, and each of which had been pursued many, 
many times. One of the earliest tales of the white 
horse is given by Kendall in the following language: 

“At sundown a drove of mustangs, or wild horses 
of the prairie, paid us a flying visit. They were first 
seen ascending a hill at the distance of half a mile, 
and as they were coming toward us were taken for 
Indians. When seen on a distant hill, standing with 
their raised heads toward a person, and forming a 
line, as is their custom, it is almost impossible to take 
them for anything but mounted men. , Having satisfied 
their curiosity, they wheeled with almost the regu- 
larity of a cavalry company and galloped off, their 
long, thick manes waving in the air, and their tails 
nearly sweeping the ground. They are beautiful an- 
imals, always in excellent condition, and although 
smaller than our American horses, are still very 
compact, and will bear much fatigue. 

“Many were the stories told that night in camp, by 
some of the older hunters, of a large white horse that 
had often been seen in the vicinity of the Cross Tim- 
bers and near Red River. That many of these stories, 
like a majority of those told by gossiping campaign- 
ers, were either apocryphal or marvelously garnished, 
I have little doubt; but that such a horse has been 
seen, and that he possesses wonderful speed and great 
powers of endurance, there is no reason to disbelieve. 
As the camp stories ran, he has never been known to 
gallop or trot, but paces faster than any horse that 
has been sent out after him can run; and so game 
and untiring is the ‘White Steed of the Prairies,’ for 
he is well known to trappers and hunters by that 
name, that he has tired down no less than three race 
nags, sent expressly to catch him, with Mexican rider 
well trained to the business of taking wild horses. 
The latter had nothing but a lasso or lariat with him 
—a long rope made either of hemp or horse hair, but 
generally the latter. One end of this rope is made 
fast to the pommel of the saddle, while the other is 
formed into a noose; the Mexican carries it coiled up 
in the right hand, and throws it with astonishing dex- 
terity and precision, casting it directly over the head, 
feet, or even tail, of the animal he may be pursuing. 

“The Mexican who was sent out to take the wild 
steed, although he mounted a fresh horse, as the one 
he was riding became tired, was never near enough 
the noble animal to throw a slip noose over his head, 
or even to drive him into a regular gallop. Some of 
the hunters go so far as to say that the white steed 
has been known to pace his mile in less than two 
minutes, and that he could keep up this rate of speed 
until he had tired down everything in pursuit. Large 
sums had been offered for his capture, and the attempt 
had been frequently made; but he still roamed his 
native prairies in freedom, solitary and alone. The 
fact of his being always found with no other horse 
in company was accounted for, by an old hunter, on 
the ground that he was too proud to be seen with 
those of his class, being an animal far superior in form 
and action to any of his brothers.” 


This horse, however, was said later to have been 
captured, but lived only a short time afterward. 

Kendall seems to have had a great admiration for 
these wild horses, for he frequently refers to them, and 
always in terms of great enthusiasm. Once, when 
scouting far in advance of his expedition, he and his 
companions stopped to rest, and “we scarcely had 
time to establish ourselves comfortably before three 
or four mustangs were seen approaching at a rapid 
gallop. Ever and anon they would halt for a moment, 
throw up their heads as if to scan us more closely, and 
then, as though not satisfied with the scrutiny, would 
again approach at the same rapid pace. It may be that 
they could not see us while reclining under the shade 
trees, or mistook our animals for some of their own 
wild companions; be this as it may, they approached 
within a few hundred yards, wheeling and dashing 
about with all the joyousness of unrestrained freedom, 
and occasionally stopping to examine our encampment 
more closely. The leader was a bright bay, with long 
and glossy black tail and mane. With the most dash- 
ing and buoyant action, he would trot around our 
camp, and throw aloft his beautifully formed head, 
as if, after the manner of some ringleted school girl, 
to toss the truant hair from his eyes. Then he would 
lash his silken tail, shake his flowing mane in pride, 
and eye us with looks that plainly told his confidence 
in his powers of flight should danger or treachery be 
lurking in our vicinity. I had formed a strong attach- 
ment for my own powerful bay, for he was gentle as a 
house dog, and would run all day if necessity required 
it; yet I would instantly have ‘swapped’ even him for 
this wild horse of the prairies, with no other knowl- 
edge of his qualities than what I could discover at the 
distance of a hundred and fifty or two hundred yards. 

“After gambolling about us for some little time, his 
bright eyes apparently gleaming with satisfaction, as if 
conscious that we were watching and admiring his 
showy points, he suddenly wheeled, and in a canter, 


placed himself at a more prudent distance. Then he 
turned again, to take another look, curved his beauti- 
ful neck, once more tossed his head, half timidly, half 
in sport, pawed the ground playfully, and again dashed 
off, Several times he turned to take still another look 
at our encampment, and even in the far distance we 
could distinguish his proud and expanded nostrils, his 
bright, flashing eyes, and the elastic movements of his 
symmetrical limbs as he playfully pranced and cur- 
vetted about. I outdeed him until he was but a 
speck upon the prairie, and then turned from gazing 
with regret he was not mine. 

_ “The Indians and Mexicans have a way of captur- 
ing mustangs by running up on their fleetest and 
most untiring horses and noosing them with a lariat. 
The white hunters have also a method, which is often 
successful, of taking the wild horses. It is called 
creasing, and is done by shooting them with a rifle 
ball upon a particular cord or tendon in the neck, 
immediately under the mane. If the ball takes effect 
precisely in the right spot, the animal falls benumbed, 
and without the power to move for several minutes, 
when he is easily secured. Should it strike too low, 
the horse is still able to run off, but eventually dies. 
An attempt was made to crease the magnificent steed 
I have mentioned; but it was impossible to approach 
near enough to shoot with accuracy, and to endanger 
his life would have been a wanton act, which the most 
eager hunter among us would not have committed. 
When our provisions became scarce, several of these 
animals were shot for their flesh. It seems repugnant 
to the feelings to eat horse flesh; but the meat is 
tender and finely flavored, and a‘three-year-old mus- 
tang is really better food than either buffalo or com- 
mon beef.” 


The term to “crease” a horse is one familiar enough 
to persons who traveled in the old-time West, and 
occurs in much of the literature of that day. It may 
be questioned whether the act was often practiced, but 
it was frequently talked about. It consisted in send- 
ing a ball through the nape of the neck, so close to the 
cervical vertebrez as to stun the animal. When it was 
properly done, the horse fell to the ground, and was 
tied before he recovered; but it took very good shoot- 
ing to perform the operation. Years ago, a story used 
to be told of William F. Cody (Buffalo Bill), that in 
his young days he became greatly enamored of a black 
stallion that ranged on the Smoky Hill, and deter- 
mined, after many vain attempts to run it down, to 
crease it. Watching the animal patiently for a con- 
siderable time, he learned that it usnally watered at a 
particular place, and concealing himself there, en- 
deavored to crease the animal when it came to water. 
The horse fell, and Cody hurried up and tied the ani- 
mal’s legs, but it did not recover, and a little investi- 
gation showed that he had broken the creature’s neck. 

Pike, during his journey through Texas, actually as 
a prisoner, but nominally as a guest of the Spaniards, 
saw many wild horses, and gave an account of the 
way in which they were captured there. Henry, at a 
little earlier date, speaking of the country of the 
Kutenais, then and now chiefly to the north of 
Flathead Lake, says of it, after enumerating the dif- 
ferent animals to be found there, “Wild horses are 
also common, and frequently seen in large gangs. 
They are caught in winter, when the snow is deep, by 
running them down with relays of fresh horses, and 
driving them up the mountains, in the deepest snow, 
or into some narrow mountain pass. The noose is 
thrown about their necks; they are taken, exhausted, 
instantly mounted, and broken immediately to the 
saddle. Their respiration through the nostrils is much 
louder than would be imagined. When surprised they 
can be heard at a distance of four or five hundred 
yards. Some of them are exceedingly swift, well- 
proportioned, and handsome beasts; but they seldom 
attain the docility of our horses.” 

At the present day the Kutenai horses are wonder- 
fully good, strong and well built, and are the best 
mountain horses in all the West. 

During his journeyings across the plains, Pike had 
frequently seen and remarked on the wild horses, 
and in his description of the province of Texas—then, 


-of course, a part of Mexico—he gives, as just stated, a 


more detailed account of them. In enumerating the 
animals of this province, he speaks of “buffalo, deer, 
elk, wild hogs, and wild horses, the latter of which 
are in such numbers as to afford supplies for all the 
savages who border on the province, the Spaniards, 
and vast droves for the other provinces. hey are 
also sent into the United States, notwithstanding the 
trade is contraband. They go in such large gangs 
that it is requisite to keep an advanced guard of 
horsemgn in order to frighten them away, for should 
they be suffered to come near the horses and mules 
which you drive with you, by their snorting, neighing, 
etc., they would alarm them, and ———, the do- 
mestic animals would join them and go off, not- 
withstanding all the exertions of the dragoons to pre- 
vent them. A gentleman told me he saw seven hun- 
dred beasts carried off at one time, not one of which 
was ever recovered. They also in the night frequently 
carry off the droves of travelers’ horses, and even 
come within a few miles of St. Antonio, and take 
off the horses in that vicinity. 

“The method pursued by the Spanish in taking them 
is as follows: They take a few fleet horses and pro- 
ceed into the country where the wild horses are 
numerous. They then build a large strong inclosure, 
with a door which enters a smaller inclosure; from the 
entrance of the large pen they project wings out into 
the prairie a great distance, and then set up bushes, 
etc., to induce the horses, when pursued, to enter into 
these wings. After these preparations are made they 
keep a lookout for a small drove, for, if they un- 
fortunately should start too large a one, they either 
burst open the pen or fill it up with dead bodies, and 
the others run over them and escape, in which case the 
party are obliged to leave the place, as the stench 
arising from the putrid carcasses would be insupport- 
able; and in addition to this, the pen would not re- 
ceive others. Should they, however, succeed in driv- 
ing a few, say two or three hundred, they select the 
handsomest and youngest, noose them, take them into 
the small inclosure, and then turn out the remainder, 





aftet which, by starving, preventing them taking any 
repose, and continually keeping them in motion, they 
make them gentle by degrees, and finally break them 
to submit to the saddle and bridle. For this business 
I presume there is no nation in the world superior to 
the Spaniards of Texas.” 

It is well known, of course, that many of the West- 
ern, and especially the Southwestern, Indians, supplied 
themselves with horses largely by raiding into the 
Southwest and driving off the herds possessed by the 
Spaniards. Yet, over much of the Northern country, 
where horses were abundant, the Indians sometimes 
captured them in a fair chase. They were never able, 
however, to secure the best class of horses in this way, 
since the wild animals readily ran away from the In- 
dian horses, each of which was handicapped by carry- 
ing a man. Moreover, at this period a time, and in- 
deed up to about the year 1860, the plains Indians 
were, most of them, very inexpert in the use of the 
rope. Instead of throwing the lariat, as white men 
and Mexicans do, and indeed as the Indians them- 
selves do at the present day, they used to stretch the 
noose of a rope on a large hoop made of willow twigs, 
to which the noose was attached at different points by 
strings, which were easily broken. So armed, a num- 
ber of Indians would set out in pursuit of a herd of 
horses, and when a man overtook an animal, he passed 
the willow hoop over its head, and then pulling 
strongly on the rope, it freed it from the hoop, and 
the horse could be choked down. 

Such chases were commonly undertaken in the 
spring of the year, when the horses were thin and 
poor, and the ground wet and muddy. As already 
said, the better class of animals were not captured; 
those taken were chiefly mares heavy in foal, or mares 
that had just dropped their foals, and were unable to 
run fast. However, such additions to the tribal prop- 
erty were not to be despised, since they were breeders 
from which useful colts could be raised. 

Most Indian tribes have a distinct tradition of a 
time when they were without horses; and it is ex- 
tremely common to hear an Indian tale of old times 
begin: “This happened long ago, before we had 
horses, when dogs were our only animals, and dragged 
the travois.” Some tribes do not seem to understand 
where horses came from, and account for their pres- 
ence in some supernatural way. Examples of this are 
seen in the names sometimes given to the horse, such 
as Shtnka wakan, Mysterious dog, or Medicine dog, 
which is one of the Sioux names for a horse; or, in 
the stories told, for example, by the Piegan Blackfeet 
of how the first horse appeared, coming up from be- 
neath the surface of a lake. In this case, however, 
the name given to the horse had no relation to their 
mysterious origin, but they were called Po-no-kéh- 
mi-ta—that is to say, elk dog, because they are large 
animals and shaped somewhat like an elk, and because 
they are used to carry packs, and to haul travois, as 
dogs were. 

Attention has more than once been called to the 
change which the possession of the horse worked in 
the Indians. All the prairie tribes have traditions of 
a time long ago, when there was no war; when the 
tribes were at peace with their neighbors; or, if quar- 
rels took place, and battles were fought, and men 
killed, this was only in angry dispute, and was an in- 
dividual quarrel. “Their wars were probably not gen- 
eral, nor could they have been very bloody. When, 
however, horses came into the possession of the In- 
dians, all this must have soon become changed. Hith- 
erto, there had really been no incentive to war. From 
time to time expeditions may have gone out to kill 
enemies—for glory, or to take revenge for some in- 
jury—but war had not yet been made desirable by 
the hope of plunder, for none of their neighbors, 
any more than themselves, had property which 
was worth capturing and taking away. Primitive 
arms, dogs, clothing, and dried meat were common to 
all the tribes, and were their only possessions; and 
usually each tribe had an abundance of all these. It 
was not worth any man’s while to make long journeys 
and to run into danger merely to increase his store of 
such property when his present possessions were more 
than sufficient to meet all his wants. Even if such 
things had seemed desirable plunder, the amount of it 
which could be carried away was limited, since—for a 
war party—the only means of transporting captured 
articles from place to place was on men’s backs; nor 
could man, burdened with loads, either run or fight. 
But when horses became known, and the Indians be- 
gan to realize what a change the possession of these 
animals was working in their mode of life, when they 
saw that, by enormously increasing the transporting 
power of each family, horses made far greater pos- 
sessions practicable, that they insured the food supply, 
rendered the moving of the camp easier and more 
rapid, made possible long journeys with a minimum of 
effort, and that they had a value for trading, the Black- 
foot mind received a new idea, the idea that it was 
desirable to accumulate property. The Blackfeet saw 
that since horses could be exchanged for everything 
that was worth having, no one had as many horses 
as he needed. A pretty wife, a handsome war pony, 
a strong bow, a finely ornamented woman’s dress— 
any or all of these things a man might obtain if he 
had horses to trade for them. The gambler had 
‘hands,’ and at the ring game could bet horses; the 
man who was devoted to his last married wife could 
give her a horse as an evidence of his affection.’”’* 

The Indians soon learned, also, that horses might 
be easily driven off, and that those who had taken 
horses from their enemies had a great advantage over 
the rightful owners who might pursue them; and it 
is quite certain that the introduction of the horse 
among Indians led almost at once to the practice of 
a warfare much more general than anything that had 
been known before. 

Had the Indians of the plains not been supplied 
with horses from the herds sprung from the wild 
stock escaped in the South; had they not been expert 
horsemen, their wars with the white race during the 
latter half of the last century would never have been 
fought. Horses gave them the ability to move rapidly 


* Blackfoot Lodge Tales. 
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from point to point; they possessed the knowledge of 
the country, which enabled them to scatter like a flock 
of birds, when too closely pursued, and they ‘had for 
many years the buffalo, which furnished them an un- 
failing food supply. These things made it possible 
for them to resist the whites until the railroads, fore- 
runners of civilization, pierced their old-time hunting 
grounds in many directions. 





There have been from time to time in the Forest 
AND STREAM, in years gone by, accounts of the wild 
horses of the hunting grounds of the West. We re- 
print two of them, one relating to Idaho, the other to 
Kansas and Colorado: 


Death of the “Brown Stud.” 


South of Boise City, Idaho, there is a great tract 
of lava country bounded by the Snake River, which 
is only fit for pasturage. This vast expanse is seventy- 
five miles one way and from twenty to thirty the other 
way. No living streams or springs intervene, and in 
summer heat it is impossible even for stock to live in 
some parts of it. For ten or twelve years this desert 
has been the home of a number of wild horses, roving 
in bands of different sizes from five or six to twenty 
or thirty. Each band is led by a stallion, and he guards 
them like the most watchful sentinel. Snuffing the 
danger, away he gallops to some elevation, where in a 
moment he spies the intruder, and back he gallops to 
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his band to lead them in an opposite direction. Many 
horses each year were lost, and only a short time 
elapses before the tame are all wild alike. This year 
these bands have been broken up and most of them 
captured in a great corral. This corral has wings 
spreading out to catch the animals as they were chased 
down by their untiring pursuers. 

To the Dannskin brothers, of Boise City, belongs the 
credit of doing this. It involved great expense and 
took an iron will, endurance and good plans to accom- 
plish. Among all these horses there was one noted 
for his surprising swiftness and nobleness of bearing. 
A hundred dollars had been offered for his capture, 
and when the different bands, numbering altogether 
125, had been run down and captured, it was thought 
that by having twenty horses or more for relays sta- 
tioned at points where the chase could be plainly seen, 
the noble animal would have to give up. Accordingly, 
on the 26th of May, a party started out from a dry 
camp twelve miles from any good water, to find and 
chase down the “brown stud,’ as he was called. And 
no one ever supposed that his blood would redden the 
lariat’s noose that night. He was sighted with his band 
near Dorsey Butte, and, after a most exciting run of 
about sevnty miles in four hours and a half mostly over 
a lava country, rough and broken with fissures and 
naked masses, with high sage brush everywhere reach- 
ing to the knees, he was captured. Nine of the best 
saddle horses took him by relays, one of these, a cele- 
brated horse called Portland, himself of great power 
and activity. This horse alone gave the stud a breath- 
less chase of twenty miles on one circle. When tired, 
panting, but bright and noble to the last, the brown 
stud reached one of his old watering holes, pausing 
as if for some last farewell, he staggered and dropped 
struggling mightily against death. The terrible con- 
vulsions of the noble horse brought pity to the hearts 
of his captors. Everyone brought water in their hats 
to the horse and tried every remedy in vain. He had 
run his last race. Captured with him was a fine, fast, 
iron-gray gelding, which always ran with the stud and 
seemed his inseparable companion. As a usual thing, 
the stallion will not allow a gelding in the band. This 
was an exception. At night the iron gray was brought 
to camp, but he never rallied; toward night the look of 
death came over him, and in the morning he, too, was 
dead. The color of the stud was dark brown. He was 
six years old and weighed 1,000 pounds. 

Boise City, Idaho. James M. HAMILTON. 


Huntirg The Wild Horses, 


There is a strip of country between the Kansas Pa- 
cific and the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé railroads, 
having Cimarron and Grinnell, in Kansas, and River 
Bend and Pueblo, in Colorado, as its corners, that is 
sparsely settled. Broad, treeless prairies, small streams 
at long intervals, a few small rain-water lakes, filled 
by local rainstorms that flood one section and fill 
every hole so full that the water stands all winter, while 
a few miles away deeper hollows are bone dry. It is 


one of the last strongholds of the mustang in America. 
They range all over it in bands of from two to one 
hundred,- generally from five to twenty-five in a band. 
They differ in color further west; in western Kansas 
they are mostly roan, on the Colorado line dark brown, 
and further on pinto or spotted black and white. There 
is one band of thirty-two head now on White Woman 
Creek, Kan., all roans, called the Dry Ridge Band, 
because they always strike straight west on a dry 
ridge when pursued; and another band of twenty-eight 
that are all black with white faces, called the Head- 
light Band, that range in the same vicinity. Tame stal- 
lions occasionally escape from emigrants or stock men 
and take a band of mares from the wild stallion and 
are not captured. In this manner the stock improves. 
It is a common thing to find tame branded ponies that 
formerly belonged to cattle men or Indians among 
them, and I have seen mules with scars on their shoul- 
ders from the collar that ran as fast and seemed as 
wild as their mustang companions. A band generally 
consists of one or two stallions, about ten mares and 
ten or twelve colts and yearlings. Of course, one of the 
stallions is “boss,” and the other has to keep out of the 
way, but he stays around and will cut the bunch in two 
if he gets a chance, run them off and set up an estab- 
lishment of his own. There are thousands of these 
mustangs, and catching them is a regular business dur- 
ing the summer. 
It requires two or three men, two spans of good 
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tough ponies broken to harness, well shod and fat; 
about six fast saddle horses, a light, strong, spring 
wagon, a twenty-gallon keg for water, lots of oats and 
a light camp outfit. Then find a bunch of horses that 
suits you and put the buggy after them with two men, 
the water keg, and a little feed in it. The band will 
run off and travel seventy-five miles the first day. 
Manage to keep in sight of them, follow all night if it 
is moonlight; by the next day at noon you will be 
back where the horses started from. Man No. 3 has 
made camp near water, and when he sees you coming 
is ready with the fresh team. Drive down to camp and 
slap in the fresh team, leave your most tired man to 
keep camp, and at them again another round of fifty 
to one hundred miles, and you come near camp again 
in about twenty-four hours with the mustangs badly 
tired. Change teams, put one man on horseback and 
make another round. It won’t generally be more than 
twenty-five miles, for the horseman can turn the bunch 
a little. The next day with two saddle horses and no 
buggy, you can turn the band as you please, and every- 
body go to bed at night if it is dark, after that keep 
at them. In from seven days to twenty-one days you 
will tire them completely down, they are accustomed 
to the sight of the man on horseback and are not 
much afraid of him, and he can turn them where he 
pleases and get within one hundred yards of the wild- 
est. If you have no corral you have to snare the best 
ones. Let the colts and the dead lame ones stop and 
round them up; they will be only too glad to stand, 
for you have been whipping them along for the last 
two days. The well ones will run off a little way, but 
when you get between them and the cripples they 
will try to get back, and you can shack round and round 
the cripples in a little trot, and the wild ones will make 
four miles to your one, and half a day will tire them 
down. Then lay ropes on the ground close to the 
cripples and drive the others over them. When they 
get used to them make nooses and catch them by the 
feet and hobble and side line them. To hobble is to 
tie both fore feet together, so that a horse can only 
hobble. To side line is to tie one fore and one hind 
foot together with about three feet space. The cripples 
need not be touched. 

Now go home with your horses and you haven't 
secured much after all, for they are worn out and sel- 
dom recuperate. It is hard to break them gentle, and 
if they ever get away and find a band of mustangs you 
must have all your fun over again, if you want 
to catch them. There were about twenty outfits after 
mustangs last summer with varying success. Wild 
Horse Johnson, with his three sons, of Aubrey, Kan- 
sas, caught about 150 and got from $15 to $20 apiece 
for them. 

Fat colts are shot and eaten by some people that 
follow them, and one of the wild horse hunters ship- 
ped six hindquarters of old stud meat to Kansas -City 
for buffalo, and some people beside horse hunters’ fam- 
ilies know how wild horse meat tastes by this time. 

I have lain and watched them play for hours when 


I was out antelope hunting. I had a band of eight run 
all around me at thirty yards three months ago, as 
W. P. Dixon, of Livermore, Pa., and I lay in a buffalo 
wallow watching them, but when they got our wind 
they ran clean out of sight in a bee line. 

W. J. D. 


Cimarron, Kansas, 





That many horselike animals exist wild in parts oi 

Asia to-day is well known. Most of these, however, 
are more nearly akin to the ass than to the horse. 
_ One of the most recently discovered of these, found 
in the sand deserts of central Asia, is an animal named 
Equus prtewaiseu. It is regarded by eminent author- 
ity as the only wild species of horse which is closely 
related to our domesticated Equus caballus. For a long 
time this Przewalski’s horse was known from a single 
specimen only, but more recently others have been ob- 
tained, and quite lately collectors sent out by Carl 
Hagenbeck, the well-known animal dealer, secured a 
considerable number, about 40, we believe. Of these, 
a pair have been purchased by the New York Zoologi- 
cal Society, and have just reached America. They are 
not yet on exhibition. Our illustration is from a 
photograph of two of the Hagenbeck herd. 

It has been suggested that this horse, or its close re- 
lation, was the species first domesticated by man, but, 
however this may be, this horse is the nearest known 
living relative to the domestic horse. 


A Winter Stroll. 


PROVIDENCE, R. IL, Dec. 14.—To-day I took one of the 

electric lines running out of the city and rode to the 
terminus, which is in the quaint old village of Paw- 
tuxet, named from the river that here empties into 
the salt water. 
_ Crossing the bridge, I pause for a moment and take 
in the winter scene. Up river there is an unbroken 
sheet of ice covered deep in snow and coming almost 
to the cap log of the dam, leaving a narrow strip of 
black water to pour itself over and swirl and eddy 
among the rocks below. In the cove is a large fleet 
of yachts laid up for the winter, they are of all sizes, 
from the long, narrow steamer Llewellyn, down to the 
one-handler knockabout, all held fast in a sheet of 
snow-covered ice, regardless of size and of bigness of 
owners’ purse. 

The northwest wind is searching, and I move on, 
thinking of that pleasant morning in August when I 
stood on that spot and caught white and yellow perch, 
sunfish and small bluefish, or skipjacks, in an eddy 
beside one of the big rocks. Up over the hill we go 
and find the walking harder as the snow is traveled 
less, but take the middle of the road and walk in the 
path made by the horses. 

After nearly a mile of this, I turn off the road and 
pass through the bar way and am in the old home 
field with a small hill to climb and no path; up I go, 
every step knee-deep, but the distance is short and the 
air clear and bracing. Reaching the crest, there is a 
fine view, the blue waters of the bay extending for 
miles with hardly more than a ripple on its surface. 

There are no vessels in sight, not even a coal barge, 
once a despised craft but now almost worshipped in 
these days of coal famine. 

Down the hill to the house is made almost on the 
run, but I notice the gray tufts of golden rod and 
asters standing just above the snow, still beautiful and 
holding food for the juncos and tree sparrows, of which 
there are a few here. 

I wallow through a drift up to my middle and gain 
the house, and the trip is ended. I find them fairly 
snowed in, and I abandon my trip to the old Brown 
place to hunt for winter birds, and shovel snow in- 
stead, and am derided by a solitary crow as he flies 
by. After dark we have a lunch of warm mince ‘pie 
and doughnuts, such as a mother only can make, and 
then my brother and I start back for town. We hada. 
full moon to light the way, and the road being broken 
out more, we found the going much easier. Having 
good luck in catching a car, we were soon bowling 
along toward our families, and soon ended a pleasant 
afternoon. 

On cold winter evenings it is good to look 
over our old note books, and while most of the entries 
are commonplace enough, there are some that are 
worth experiencing again. We were spending the 
summer season down by the salt water, and one Sun- 
day morning, in early June, I took my two children, a 
boy of five and little girl of three, for a short walk 
along the beach road, when, just in front of us I saw 
a spotted sandpiper in apparent distress fluttering with 
outstretched wings and keeping a few feet in the lead 
of us. We stepped off to one side a short distance and 
waited. Soon the mother came back, and running 
along in the middle of the road, began to call, and we 
could see small animated lumps come from hiding and 
go to her. 

Keeping my eye on one, we walked back to the road, 
and as the old bird saw us she trailed her wings and 
tail along the ground, trying to draw us away from her 
babies, at the same time uttering a note that caused 
them to run and hide. The one I was watching crawled 
under a spear or two of beach grass and clung close 
to the sand, which he resembled so much in color, that 
had I not kept my eye constantly upon it, it would 
have remained hidden. I picked it up and held it 
gently in my hands, while the old bird would rush up 
within a few feet and then trail away as though in- 
jured, all the while calling to her chickens, and the 
one in my hand softly answered. : 

He seemed to be perfectly contented, snuggling down 
and partly closing his eyes, as though the warmth of 
my hand felt good to him. After letting the children 
touch it with the tips of their fingers, we put it back 
in the sand, and walked away a short distance. The 
mother came at once, and using a rolling call like unto 
the note of the hylas in April, soon had her babies 
around her, and I took mine and walked over to the 
south shore to see the white-capped rollers come 
tumbling in. s. S. B. 
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New Edition of Cowes’ Key. 


Messrs. Dana Estes & Co. announce that the fifth re- 
vised edition of the Key to North American Birds, by 
Dr. Elliott Coues, will be ready in the spring of 1903. 
When Dr. Coues died in 1899 he left the manuscript 
wholly finished, but not in such shape that it could go to 
the printer. Publication has been delayed by the fact 
that the task of revision and preparation for the press 
required a great amount of extra labor. Some of the 
features of the work may be briefly summarized : 

1. The detailed, careful description of species. 

2. The accounts, much fuller than in former editions, 
of the breeding habits of birds—dates, nests, and particu- 
larly the detailed description of eggs, with measurements. 

3. The full collation in the text of the nomenclature 
of species in the Key, with nomenclature and numeration 
of the American Ornithologists’ Union Check List. 

4. Full synonymes and bibliographical references in 
the case of nearly all species—a new feature. 

5. The professional discussion of questions of classifi- 
cation and nomenclature. 

6. The introductory descriptions of ordinal, family, 
and other groups, are much amplified over those in pre- 
ceding editions of the Key, being of a broad scope, which 
make plain the comparative relationships of North Ameri- 
can families, genera, and species of birds, with extra- 
limital forms. 

7. The explanation of the etymology of scientific names 
is retained. 


The Dowbting Didymus. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

A man who manufactures stupid lies and palms them 
off on the public with intent to deceive, is a sort of 
nuisance; but there are such things as interesting liars. 
Mark Twain, for instance, whose munchausenisms are 
always filled with wit and fun. 

| also feel like saying to your contributor, Frank 
Heywood, “You're another,” for his preposterous lies 
are worked up in such a way that I cannot skip them; 
but if he expects to claim the prize in that line let 
him read the following extract from the last issue of 
l;OREST AND STREAM on the Migration of Squirrels, and 
his ambition will be curbed. It is there recorded that 
myriads of squirrels came to the Mississippi River 
and hesitated, but said, “Leander swam the Hellespont, 
and we can swim this ’ere,” and accoutred as they 
were, they plunged in 3ut some of them didn’t swim 
this ’ere, for, before they got across they met with 
an obstruction. 

The writer says he “has seen persons go along and 
pick them up by the tail, throwing them into sacks 
in any quantity desired, and has seen parties go out 
in boats to- meet the swimming hordes, picking the 
squirrels up by the tails and throwing them into bas- 
kets and bags in the boat.” 

Now, as they were swimming, they must have been 
alive, and a live squirrel is about the liveliest thing 
alive, except a monkey, so picking them up by the 
tail must act like a powerful dose of ether, to kill them 
off so sudden!—which discovery scientists make a note 
of! DipyMus. 
Sr. Aucustine, Dec, 24, 


Deacon Jones—“Don’t you think it wrong for your hus- 
band to go fishing on the Sabbath?” Mrs. Brown— 
“Wrong? It’s positively wicked the way he wastes his 
time and his money on tackle and bait, and hardly ever 
brings home more than one or two mean little fishes.”— 
Boston Transcript. 


Game Bag and Gan. 


Proprietors of shooting resorts will find it profitable to advertise 
them in Forest anp STREAM. 


Redheads Near New York. 


liditor Forest and Stream: 

he subject of redhead shooting may prove of some 
interest to the readers of Forest AND STREAM, and 
to call attention to the sport of ducking for these 
magnificent birds in a location which lies at our very 
coor, may also be of value to many of our city sports- 
men, who may be ignorant of the existence, so near 
our city, of such choice birds, the pursuit of which 
makes it possible to follow without the long, tedious 
railroad travel that reaching southern gunning points 
involves. 

For many years, off and on, I have followed this 
favorite sport, confining my operations mainly to the 
south side of eastern Long Island. My favorite spot 
has been for many years from Reeves Island on the 
east to Pattersquash on the west in Moriches Bay. 








This whole territory has, however, of late years 
denied access to the amateur gunner, because the 
Smith estate, -having been confirmed in their con- 


tention that they owned the bottom of the bay, have 
leased the grounds to private parties, to the ex- 
clusion of every one, and therefore it became neces- 
sary to seek other fields or give up the sport entirely. 
East of Reeves Island, however, the East Bay con- 
tinues on till we reach the bridge that spans it, an 
thus affords access to the beach; in this body of 
water, brackish and fed continually by the fresh-water 
streams, many in number, grows in great profusion 
the wild celery with whith we associate Mr. Canvas- 
back, Mr. Redhead, Mr. Widgeon, etc., etc. As a 
result of the luxuriant growth of this plant, redheads, 
mainly, are attracted in great numbers, and so raven- 
ous is the appetite of these “gourmets” that when 
routed from one spot they fly a few hundred yards 
and settle down in the midst of a feast again. 
Spending very pleasantly a few weeks during the 
past summer at East Moriches, enabled me to get 
acquainted with the conditions of ducking, and having 
incidentally taken in a little snipe shooting, I was 


not loath to try the redhead when favorable oppor- 
tunity presented itself. I placed myself in the hands 
of O. B. Tuthill, who, I observe, is an advertiser in 
your paper, and have been with him on two trips. 

The last week in October and the first week in 
‘December I visited East Moriches for the sport. My 
bag on either trip would not appeal to the impatient 
and covetous gunner, but to the philosophic lover of 
nature, armed with a powerful telescope with which 
he may sweep over the expanses of the bay, such a 
one may experience the satisfaction that comes only 
to the modest, patient gunner, who feels amply re- 
warded with a medium bag of ten or a dozen birds. 
Mind you, these ten or a dozen birds will be worth, 
commercially, four or five times the quantity of 
broadbills or other inferior birds. I’d rather have 
a half dozen of these redheads than two or three 
dozen of the common varieties; but—and this is the 
unvarnished fact—if you wanted the common kind, 
you wouldn’t get them, for they are not there; the 
redheads are there in battalions, in brigades, in 
legions, thousands, literally feeding voraciously, the 
surface of the bay presenting an animated and in- 
spiring spectacle when viewed through a powerful 
glass, as the ducks alternately dive and_ dine. 

Mixed among them are the hundreds of hen bills, 
oftimes such a nuisance to the ducker, impelling him 
to rout them out of the way frequently through the 
course of the day, for they entice the redheads from 
the mute yet almost lifelike counterfeits, the wooden 
decoys. 

On Monday, Dec. 1, I got just twelve of these 
choice birds, and further east, four gunners secured 
fifty. 

The element of luck enters very largely into the 
conditions of a ducking trip. One may be doomed 
to disappointment, trip after trip, and another may 
have phenomenal success on a trip taken at a hazard. 
The redheads remain in the bay until it freezes over. 
“When the springtime comes” you may get your fill 
of broadbill shooting, and though I have not yet tried 
it in the spring, I doubt not that goose, redhead and 
an occasional canvasback will reward the persistent 
enthusiastic gunner. VAN. 





In a North Dakota Camp. 


La Crosse, Wis., Dec. 12.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
I inclose an article describing the hunters in North Da- 
kota. Knowing who the men are, I think it deserves a 
place among the good things in Forest AND STREAM. 
H. E. West. 





The party of Grand Forks hunters who for the past 
two weeks have been hunting deer in the vicinity of Ft. 
Buford returned home yesterday after the most success- 
ful and pleasant experience they have ever had in that 
line. The party consisted of A. F. Turner, Stephen Col- 
iins, W. F. Perry, William Budge, E. C. Cooper and O. 
Overby. 

The hunting grounds were situated 20 miles from Bu- 
ford on the east side of the Yellowstone, and between 
that river and the Little Missouri. The camp was 
completed when the main body of hunters arrived, and 
was complete in every respect. The services of two men 
were secured for the trip in addition to Cook LaTrace, 
and to the skill of the latter in dishing up swell grub, 
one of the chief pleasures of the trip is due. 

The river is still open and the party crossed on the 
ferry. There had been a good snowfall, just prior to the 
arrival of the party, and the hunting was good from the 
very start. Not a day passed during the entire stay in 
camp but what deer were sighted and good shooting 
secured by at least some members of the party. 

The same general plan was followed this year as last. 
Under the direction of Capt. Turner, each day’s work 
was planned, and every move was made strictly accord- 
ing to Hoyle. To this concerted action the good results 
of the hunt are due in great measure. After the long 
tramp each day the hunters returned to camp in the even- 
ing with appetites that were whetted to a keen edge and 
the result of the efforts of LaTrace were assailed in a 
manner that would make a hotel keeper desire to close up 
shop and engage in some other business. 

One pleasant feature of the hunt was that every mem- 
ber of the party shot a deer. Two days before camp was 
broken every one had bagged a deer but E. C. Cooper. 
The other members were anxious that he should drop at 
least one buck even if the buck had to be lassooed in ad- 
vance and tied to a tree. 

On the day mentioned, Overby and one of the camp at- 
taches were heading for camp late in the afternoon, fol- 
lowing close to the river. About a mile from camp their 
attention was attracted by a splashing in the river, and 
on investigating they saw a fine buck struggling in the 
river. It had slipped on the ice and broke through, and 
as the bank was steep was unable to get out. It had evi- 
dently been struggling for some time, as it was about 
“all in” when they discovered it. A happy thought struck 
Overby. Here he thought was Cooper’s chance. He sent 
his companion to a house near by, instructing him to 
return with a hay rope. Meanwhile he watched the deer. 

On the return of the man, the deer was caught, and 
securely tied to the rope, after which it was pulled from 
the river and tied to a tree near by. 

With all speed the two men then hastened to camp, 
and all but Cooper were put on to the deal. They told him 
that a deer had been seen in a certain neck of the woods, 
and the entire party volunteered to engage in a drive, and 
it was planned that Cooper should station himself in a 
position that would insure him a shot. The plan was 
quickly executed, and Cooper was instructed to proceed 
to where the deer was tied. Overby by a circuitous 
route hastened to where the deer was and concealed him- 
self under the river bank near the animal, and supplied 
himself with a few clubs to cast at the deer when per 
approached. 

When the crackle of brush announced the approach 
of Cooper, Overby shied a club or two at the crippled deer, 
and it jumped to its feet and let a snort out that could 
be heard a mile. At this juncture Cooper sighted the 
deer, and with eyes sticking out of his head as though 


he was being run through a wringer feet first, he drew 
a bead on the animal, which was facing the other way, 
and pulled the trigger. . 

Bravo! The buck fell with a sickening thud, and 
Cooper highly elated made a sprint for his fallen victim, 
closely watched by the balance of the party, all of whom 
were peering at him from behind trees at a distance. 
When Cooper reached the buck and found he was tied to 
a tree, he stood speechless. Then he peered about to 
see who was looking, and saw the entire party taking 
gapings at him. Budge was drawn up in a bunch con- 
vulsed with laughter. Overby’s haw haws could have 
been heard a mile. Perry drew in his belt a notch to 
keep from bursting, Collins was roaring off in his corner 
and Turner was throwing a fit on the river bank. 

-Cooper retained himself wonderfully, though great 
drops of sweat stood out on his forehead, as he realized 
that he was the victim of a plot. He studied for about 
10 minutes before uttering a word, and then broke out 
with “Gentlemen, I’ll buy.” 

The incident furnished amusement to last the rest of 
the trip, and Cooper has been explaining ever since his 
return that the party were all “agin him.” 

Steve Collins was dubbed Daniel Boone by Cartwright, 
the mail carrier, but the manner in which he earned the 
title is withheld from publication for the present at least. 

The hunters devoured two deer in camp, and the 18 
others will arrive by freight soon, and friends all over 
the city are very much interested in this part of the pro- 
gramme. Every member of the party avers that the trip 
was the best they ever enjoyed. Not a single accident 
marred the hunt, and all return in better health and bet- 
ter humor than when they left. 


In Other Days. - 


Topeka, Kas., Dec. 15.—The picture of the boy, dog 
and two grouse, or “partridges,” as we called them in 
my boyhood days in Tompkins County, N. Y., brings 
up from memory’s pages my first one, when a boy 10 
years old, and I have never walked with the same pride 
since the day I carried him home. I was on my way to 
look at some mink traps (two flat stones set with a figure 
4), but after I killed the grottse, the traps were forgot- 
ten, and I had to return home to show my game to my 
brothers and sisters. 

The birds were quite plentiful when I lived at Sabula, 
Iowa, in 1876 and 1877, along the bluffs of the Mississippi 
River, and when I think of the pheasants, as they were 
termed there, I remember going to the bluff one morn- 
ing with my dog and 16-gauge muzzleloading shotgun 
after squirrels. On loading the gun, at the foot of the 
bluff, I found I only had two loads of shot with me, 
and each of these killed a fine large fox-squirrel, and 
then the dog made the greatest fuss I had ever known 
him to make. On looking him up I found him at the foot 
of a dead tree by an abandoned stone quarry, and perched 
above him were six pheasants. What a situation to be 
in! I watched them for some minutes and then loaded 
the gun with small chips of stone from the quarry, and 
fired the first barrel without effect, and then with a more 
c2reful aim I fired at the same target, the lowest bird, with 
no other effect than to send the entire lot up over the 
bluff as fast as their wings could carry them. 

When I went after them later in the fall, in November, 
I would always find them in a mingled thicket of hazel 
brush and wild raspberry and blackberry canes, but it 
made no difference from which direction I would ap- 
proach the thicket, and start the dog in, they would always 
run to the opposite side of it before they would take 
wing. 

After half a dozen failures to get a shot, I took a friend 
with me one day, and leaving the dog with him with in- 
structions to start the grouse by sending the dog in from 
the east side when I signalled by a shout, I took my sta- 
tion over on a sloping bank of a gulch, up which their 
flight generally carried them about a half-mile from the 
thicket. Giving the signal he started the dog in and in a 
very few minutes I saw the first one start, and as it 
flew by me at a distance of about 30 yards, just over the 
tops of the young trees, it seemed to have entirely for- 
gotten its hurry, and flew along at a moderate gait as 
if bound upon a pleasure excursion, until the borrowed 
10-gauge breechloader spoke, and the bird went out of the 
flying business. One after another came in quick succes- 
sion, to meet the same fate until five had fallen, and then 
from some cause that I never could reason out, either I 
or the gun got off, for the three that brought up the rear 
of the flight followed the same course and each one was 
saluted with two barrels, but I could see no effect of the 
shots except to wake up the bird fired at. 

Gathering up the five dead ones, I started back toward 
the thicket and met my friend, who asked, “What have 
vou been shooting at? There was not one single pheasant 
in that whole thicket.” But when I told of the eight 
the dog. had driven out and showed the five saved and 
mourned the loos of the three, he only grunted, “Some 
folks would like the whole earth with a fence around it, 
and a man that hain’t satisfied with five pheasants out 
of eight shots had never ought to get another one as 
long as he lives.” 

We spent a good half day trying to relocate the other 
three, but could not, nor could we ever find another one 
in that thicket, and as I moved further west to the prairie 
section of the State in the spring I have never pointed a 
gun at a grouse since I missed the last one of the three, 
but I hope some time in the near future again to match 
my skill against their cunning “before I cross the range 
for good.” W. F. RicHTMIRE. 





Jersey Lightning Justice. 


David R. Moffit, a constable of Basking Ridge, N. J., 
received a complaint some days ago that some persons 
were breaking the law by shooting and hunting on Sun- 
day. He succeeded in finding the guilty person. Going 
to the quarry where the man was employed he was about 
to arrest him when the manager of the quarry asked him 
why he could not settle the matter over the telephone. 
The constabale called up Justice Bowers and briefly 
stated the case to the justice. When he had finished the 
justice said, “Fine ’im $20 and costs.” The prisoner 
paid the fine to the State game warden and was released. 
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Game in Greater New York. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Considerable interest in and wonder at the occurrence 
of game birds within the limits of Greater New York 
have of late been manifested in Forest AND STREAM and 
in the New York dailies. Game birds and animals aban- 
don with reluctance haunts that afford protection and 
food; and it is due to the fact that the greater city still 
contains many marshes and covers, that grant a fair de- 
gree of immunity to disturbance, that we have, at the 
present time, small numbers of nearly every indigenous 
bird and animal. 

The remarks that follow refer chiefly to that portion of 
the Borough of the Bronx that before annexation con- 
sisted of the towns of Westchester, Pelham and part of 
Eastchester. The topography of this section is twofold. 
The shore line, along the East River and Long Island 
Sound, is interrupted by several tidal creeks and bays, 
with extensive salt meadows and marshes bordering upon 
them ; while in the interior the surface of the country is 
sufficiently uneven to be described as upland. Much of 
this latter land has been built upon and is thickly popu- 
lated, but there are many large estates and acreages in- 
tact and unimproved. The timber upon these properties 
is principally second growth and brush with many swamps 
of. alder and willow; but many fair-sized tracts of the 
original timber remain, with the exception of a few acres 
on either side of Pelham Parkway that have been filled 
in, the salt meadows are quite as they have always been. 

Of the game birds still inhabiting this neighborhood, 
aside from shore birds and wild fowl, quail are the most 
numerous. From personal observation, and from the 
information of competent observers, I should estimate the 
number of quail in the entire Borough of the Bronx at 
the commencement of the present open season at between 
150 and 200. This is a very conservative computation. 
There were, to my _ personal knowledge, at least 
three bevies at Eastchester, another between Wil- 
liamsbridge and Westchester, and a fifth on the ex- 
treme southern end of Throgg’s Neck. I do not know 
how many birds located in Pelham Park this year; but 
there are always quail there in considerable numbers, and 
the same statement is true of Van Cortlandt Park and 
the adjacent country. These are not the original quail 
of lower Westchester county. While there have always 
been a few of the birds here, they are from year to year 
becoming more plenty. Furthermore, intelligent old 
sportsmen of these parts assure me the present birds are 
not so large as the former occupants. My own knowl- 
“edge of the Bronx dates back but eight years. The pres- 
ent quail unquestionably entered the Bronx from a New 
Rochelle preserve by way of Pelham Park. I have noted 
their movements from year to year. They have spread 
very generally throughout the Annexed District, but never 
until this year have they come so far south as Throgg’s 
Neck. 

Woodcock not only stop over during migration, but a 
few likewise breed here. Owing to the clearing and 
filling in of many swampy areas, their covers have be- 
come somewhat contracted, but the birds have by no 
means been driven away. The locations frequented are 
near Williamsbridge, Eastchester, Van Cortlandt Park, 
a small cover on Throgg’s Neck and a spot near Morris 
Park Race-track. I have shot woodcock at the com- 
mencement of the shooting season and after ice had 
formed; of course there is no way of computing, even 
approximately, how many woodcock drop in of a season. 
But there have always been enough to make it worth 
while hunting them. 

Plover still visit here spring and fall. I -have often 
seen them on the upland meadows. A large flight of 
these birds occurred at Eastchester two years ago. 

Pheasants, like quail, have found their way out of a 
New Rochelle preserve and are spreading over a consid- 
erable area. They are mostly seen near New Rochelle, 
Mt. Vernon and Bronxville, but several have been potted 
near Pelham Park and- Eastchester. There is some 
chance of their increasing, as in the case of the quail, if 
they are given any show. 

I have never seen a ruffed grouse anywhere within this 
borough and I do not believe there have been any here 
in many years. The last bird seen nearby, so far as I 
can learn, was killed above New Rochelle—out of the 
Bronx—six years ago. If by any possibility there should 
be a stray bird or two here, it would likely be in the 
upper part of Van Cortlandt Park, or between that point 
and the Mount Vernon line. Old residents tell me they 
have not killed or seen grouse east of the Bronx River 
within thirty-five years. But at least a few of the birds 
certainly remained in or near Van Cortlandt Park much 
later than this. It would be interesting if some of the 
older readers of Forest AND STREAM would contribute 
their experiences upon this point. Wild fowl are still 
plenty in Pelham Bay .and in the many tidal creeks enter- 
ing the salt meadows. Battery shooting is employed on 
Pelham Bay each winter and a good many ducks are 
killed. Line shooting is no longer practiced this side of 
Sand’s Point and the ducks are too wild to permit of 
much success in shooting over stools from a blind, al- 
though a few are got in this way. The most common 
varieties are broadbills, black ducks, coots and old wives, 
with an occasional teal and sheldrake. Loons and grebes 
are also frequently killed in Pelham Bay. Geese are 
often seen, usually flying high, and are only rarely killed. 
One was secured on the meadows below Unionport two 
winters ago. 

Of shore birds the most frequently met with are yel- 
lowleg snipe. They are here spring and fall in very 
considerable numbers and many are killed. I saw an 
unusually large flight on the meadows near Baychester 
three years ago. I had killed three or four birds of a 
flock, and was calling the remainder, as I slipped in new 
shells, when my whistle was answered from the edge of 
the meadows near the land. As the first birds did not 
decoy, I worked in the direction of the new call with my 
dogs close in. I had nearly reached the spot I knew the 
birds would be on, when a crow sailed lazily out of the 
woods and directly over the snipe, which got up in alarm 
and circled. There were hundreds of them. I squatted 
down and called and the birds came back toward me, 
the crow following. The snipe were anxious to continue 
their feeding and flew round and round the meadows, 


endeavoring to shake off the crow. The latter stuck to 
them, however, and I devoted my energies to killing the 
crow, knowing if I succeeded in this I could do business 
with the yellowlegs. I could not get within range, how- 
ever, and the snipe, with the crow in pursuit, continued 
moving in gradually increasing circles until they had 
passed out over the bay and beyond my reach. 

Next to the yellowlegs, Wilson snipe are most often 
seen. They are never numerous; they come later and 
stay but a very short time. 

Sandpipers are here constantly. 

The Virginia rail is commonly met with, while the 
sora is infrequently seen. 

I killed a long-billed curlew on the meadows four or 
~ years ago, the only instance of meeting with this 

ird. 

Of the birds allied to game birds that are common may 
be mentioned the green and blue herons, mud hens and 
bitterns, all of which, with the possible exception of the 
blue heron, nest here. Of course meadow larks and crow 
and redwing blackbirds are here in flocks. 

No doubt many other shore birds drop in and are away 
again before they are observed; but those enumerated 
above are so constantly present as to be regarded as 
regular inhabitants. 

Of game and allied animals gray squirrels are the most 
abundant. They are very generally distributed, as many 
groves of oak, chestnut, hickory, butternut and walnut 
remain. These squirrels are by no means limited to 
Bronx and Pelham Parks. 

Rabbits are scattered pretty much all over, wherever 
a small brush lot is found. 

There are many raccoons at Clason Point, Westchester, 
Eastchester and elsewhere in the Bronx. ’Coon dogs are 
still kept by colored and white hunters. Only a day or 
two since I read in a local paper of the midnight dis- 
turbances caused by the ’coon hunters around Wakefield 
and of the mounted police having been directed to break 
up the practice. 

The mink, muskrat and skunk are still represented by 
fair numbers in this metropolitan fauna, and a colony 
of woodchucks is located at Castle Hill. 

Foxes are found near Eastchester and around the upper 
city line. One was killed before hounds at Eastchester 
two years ago. J. W. D. 

BorouGu OF THE Browx, Dec. 18. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have been interested in the accounts printed from 
time to time in Forest AND STREAM of game in New York 
at the present day, for I myself, within the past year or 
two, have seen, or have had reported to me by relatives, 
such occurrenees as woodcock and wild geese, both within 
easy gun shot. 

Such occurrences recall various observations of earlier 
date, which I ask your permission to record here, even 
though they be nothing more than my personal memories. 
Perhaps even that will not be urged against them, for an 
interesting’ feature of Forest AND STREAM is that it has 
to do largely with the personal experiences of its con- 
tributors. 

I am an old New Yorker, and my boyhood days—until 
I went away to school and college—-were passed on upper 
New York Island not very far from the old homes of 
Audubon, the naturalist, and of that other eminent ornith- 
ologist, Mr. Geo. N. Lawrence, who was well-known to 
a large number of your readers. My first surreptitious 
shooting excursions were undertaken at the age of 10 or 
I2 years, and for a number of years thereafter were 
pretty constant during the open season. 

At that time, the part of New York Island where I 
resided was not laid out in streets and avenues, as it is 
at present, but was divided by a few old country roads, 
one of which running about north and south had been 
the main artery of travel between New York and Albany, 
and the others—cross roads—were chiefly country lanes, 
leading to the different farms and places which were 
located along the shores of the two rivers which bound 
the island. 

Even at that time there was little game to be found 
about my home; but there were memorials of the wild 
creatures that in earlier years had inhabited the country. 
Thus, each season there was a considerable flight of wild 
pigeons from north to south over the island, and I recall 
that when quite a big boy, we used to get up on top of the 
house to shoot at these birds as they passed over. I do 
not recall the killing of more than one or two of them 
by this means, but quite frequently we used to get a 
pigeon or two when they came to the wild cherry or the 
dogwood trees to feed on the ripened fruit. Much earlier 
than this—some time between 1850 and 1860—I recall 
very well going to the front door before breakfast one 
morning, and seeing a dogwood tree, which stood a few 
yards from the door, absolutely covered, as it seemed to 
me, with pigeons which were feeding on the berries. The 
birds almost at once took flight and rose in the air—an 
innumerable multitude, as they appeared to my childish 
eyes, though I cannot say whether there were 50 or Io00. 
At all events this flock of pigeons has always impressed 
me as by far the largest that I ever saw close at hand. 

It was in Harris’ woods, north of 158th street, and 
between Eleventh and Twelfth avenues, that I killed in 
my very earliest shooting days a ground dove (Colum- 
bigallina passerina)—identified by John W. Audubon, the 
son of the naturalist. Of course the specimen was not 
preserved, though it is very unusual so far north as this, 
but was carried home by the proud small boy who cap- 
tured it and served on the family table—flanked perhaps 
by a robin and a high-ho. 

In those days the Hudson River in winter was often 
full of ice, on which crows and white-headed eagles 
seemed to find abundant food. It has never been clear 
to my mind what it was that they ate, but great numbers 
of the bird were seen there constantly. We knew that 
the eagles subsisted in part on fish, for I recall very well 
an occasion when three eagles flew over our place, two in 
hot pursuit of the leader, which held in its claws a fish 
freshly captured. The pursuers pestered the lucky fisher- 
man so much that it alighted in one of the trees in the 
place, and in doing so dropped the fish, which we recov- 
ered. In those days it was quite common for eagles to 
alight in the great trees in the place. 

There was then a cedar crowned hill on the east side of 


the Harlem River and lying between 154th and 147th 
streets, and in these cedars great numbers of crows used 
to roost, and each morning at daybreak to fly nearly due 
west to the North River, where they spent the day, re- 
turning at night. Some times, if the weather was foggy 
or the wind blew strong from the west, the crows flew 
very low, and some times I used to shoot at them from 
an upper window of the house. I knew nothing whatever 
about wing shooting, but on one occasion I succeeded in 
killing a crow, which, falling from a considerable height 
was buried in the soft snow which covered the ground 
to the depth of a foot or two. My pride and satisfacation 
at this shot were enormous, and I endeavored to stuff 
and mount the crow, but as this was my first attempt at 
such work I failed completely. 

At that time a stretch of country, now largely occupied 
by tall flat houses and stores lying between 165th and 
175th street, and between what are now known as Am- 
sterdam avenue and the old Kingsbridge Road, was open 
pasture and swamp land; the swamp land being over- 
grown by great water oaks and gum trees and under 
them by a growth of smaller brush. 

Here the little green heron bred in considerable num- 
bers, and from this fact, we boys called it the Green 
Heron Woods. Undoubtedly a pair of two of woodcock 
bred here also, and a few migratory birds dropped in 
during the flight; but at that time woodcock were far 
beyond my power to shoot, and though I knew the bird 
by sight and sometimes started one, I never saw them 
until it was too late. Moreover, as I did not know how 
to shoot on the wing, and was convinced that I could not 
hit a flying bird, I always waited, watching the bird as 
it passed, in the hope that it would alight within range 
and give me a “sitting” shot. 

During the migration, we used to see woodcock fre- 
quently and in all sorts of places. And indeed in recent 
years they have been seen often in the city parks and 
even in the people’s back yards. Quail, however, were 
much less common even in those days. During our ex- 
peditions to “Bronson’s’—now Van Cortlandt Park— 
after blackbirds, robins, meadow larks, highholds and such 
large game, we frequently started flocks of quail on or 
near the old Van Cortlandt place, in what is now Van 
Cortlandt Park. At little to the northeast of Van 
Cortlandt Lake, there were some wet places from which 
often English snipe used to get up, and fly away fol- 
lowed by the longing looks of the small boy. hunters. 
Incidentally I may remark, that on the hill lying north- 
east of Van Cortlandt Lake there was for many years 
a fish hawk’s nest in a tall chestnut, and in early spring 
1 often watched the birds for hours while they gathered 
material to put the nest in order for the coming season. 
I recall also a flock of four or five black ducks of enor- 
mous size—as we believed—which lived among the water 
bushes in Van Cortlandt Lake, and when alarmed—as 
they always were long before we got within shot of 
them—they used to fly northeast, as we supposed to some 
pond or spring beyond the hill where the fish hawk had 
its nest. Very likely they went over to the Bronx River, 
or perhaps to the Sound. 

Quail were occasionally seen on the island as far 
south as the old villages of Carmansville, or even Man- 
hattanville, but I always suspected that these were birds 
which had escaped from the place of Mr. Shepherd F. 
Knapp, a great sportsman, who frequently had game birds 
of one kind or another in captivity. 

One of our great shooting grounds was the old Dyk- 
man meadows, north of where the speedway now ends, 
and Where Dykeman street crosses the island from the 
Harlem River down to what we used to call Tubby Hook 
—now Inwood. Here tiny sandpipers were often to be 
found in the marshy meadows, sometimes English snipe 
were started, and on rare occasions a few yellowlegs 
were seen and captured. To us these last seemed as im- 
portant and desirable as the elk or moose to the modern 
big game hunter, while the occasional wild duck, that was 
patiently stalked and finally potted on the water by the 
eager boys, represented, let us say, the charging grizzly 
of to-day. 

In those days there was no dearth of rabbits or squir- 
rels. Rabbits were especially abundant in what we used 
to call the Blind Asylum Woods, lying a little west of 
nerth of the present Institution for the Deaf and Dumb 
at 165th street and Boulevard Lafayette; and gray squir- 
rels have been increasing ever since, so that they are very 
abundant all over the island. 

To go back to other wild life, not game; hawks and 
owls were common enough, the barred and long-eared owls 
being the two more familiar species. I have not seen 
either of these for years in New York City, but some 
pairs of little screech owls still breed at different points 
on the upper part of the island, and their plaintive cry 
may be heard on almost any evening from February until 
May. : 

These details of old times may have some interest for 
the younger generation, and it seems to me that it would 
be a useful thing if the older men among your readers 
would set down their boyhood memories of such matters. 
These details cannot fail to be interesting to residents 
of American cities which in these days are changing so 
rapidly. I understand that Mr. Haswell, still living in New 
York I believe, used to shoot snipe on the Lispenard 
Meadows, near where Canal street now is, and there are 
unquestionably many jolly old fellows,’ contemporaries 
of mine, who, if they would take the trouble, could give 
most interesting stories of the game aspect of what is now 
New York, 50 or 60 years ago. 


Plovers’ Eggs in England. 


‘New York, Dec. 23.—Editor Forest and Stream: I 
read a letter from Didymus in your issue of the 13th 
inst., regarding the destruction of plovers’ eggs in Eng- 
land. ' 

Any one who did not know would infer after reading 
his letter that the eggs were those of the small plovers, 
that are good eating; whereas, the eggs sold in the mar- 
kets are those of the pewit, which is about the size of a 
small sea gull. Instead of being a fine game bird, very 
few are shot at, as they are not fit to eat, but the eggs 
are excellent, and when a boy I often hunted for their 
nests, which are difficult to find. In the winter pewits 
flock together in great numbers, and are comparatively 
tame to the other plovers. 
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The National Park. 


From the Superintendent’s Annual Report. 
Boundary Survey. 


The boundaries of the Park on the north, west and * 
south sides have been carefully surveyed and fairly 
well marked. There still remains unsurveyed about 
fifty miles of the boundary on the east side of the 
Park, extending from the monument established by 
Capt. Charles S. Bromwell, United States Engineers, 
on the boundary east of the Yellowstone Lake to the 
northern boundary of the Park. I have been in- 
formed that the necessary funds to pay for the sur- 
vey and marking of this portion of the eastern boun- 
dary have been appropriated, and that the Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office has been directed 
to complete this survey. It is believed that it is the 
intention of the General Land Office to finish this 
work early next summer. It is of the greatest im- 
portance that the boundaries of the Park should be 
thoroughly established and well marked, and it is 
therefore urgently recommended that this work may 
be done just as soon as possible. 

It was my intention during the past summer to send 
out detachments for the purpose of cutting a wide 
swath along the entire boundary line of the Park 
wherever timber existed, and also for the purpose of 
setting up additional monuments where the country 
was open, and thus marking the boundary in such 
a way that it would be impossible for any one to cross 
it without being aware of the fact; but this I was 
unable to accomplish, owing to the frequent and 
unavoidable changes of troops stationed in the Park 
during the past season. 


Game, 


The large game in the Park continues to be one of 
its most interesting features to the tourist, and during 
the early part of the season large bands of elk and 
many deer and antelope were seen by them. Late 
in the summer, when the tourist travel becomes heavy 
and the flies and mosquitoes become troublesome, 
nearly all of the elk and deer move back into the high 
mountains, and are seldom seen by the tourists who 
travel through the Park by stage or wagon; they, 
however, can easily be found by any one who knows 
where to look for them, or who is sufficiently inter- 
ested in the matter to take a horse and ride out into 
the mountains for the purpose of finding them. 

Last winter was an exceedingly favorable one, and 
there should be a considerable increase in every 
species of large game throughout the Park; but this 
cannot be determined until after the snow falls, and 
the game is driven down from the high mountains to 
their winter feeding grounds. 

Already a number of mountain sheep have been 
seen on Mount Everts, where a band of 56 wintered 


last year. There were several young ones among 
those seen, and I am greatly in hopes that there will 
be a considerable increase in the band. These rare 


and interesting animals could be seen any day dur- 
ing last winter feeding along the hillside and close 
to the road between Gardiner and Mammoth Hot 
Springs, and they were so tame that one could ap- 
proach within thirty yards or nearer on foot without 
their being in the least disturbed. 

The antelope are still protected by the laws of 
Montana, and are rapidly increasing. A number of 
bands of from fifty to one hundred could be seen at 
any time last winter on the northern slope of Mount 
Everts and in the vicinity of the town of Gardiner. 
The inhabitants of Gardiner have become much in- 


terested in the preservation of these beautiful little 
animals, and not only refrained from killing them 
themselves, but saw to it that no one else in their 


vicinity disturbed them. I believe that there were 
but two antelope killed on their range along the Yel- 
lowstone River last winter. This killing was done by 
two Italian miners from Horr, who were arrested 
by Scout McBride; but while he was bringing them 
in to the Springs during the night, his horse fell with 
him and the men escaped, but lost their guns and 
equipments, which remained in the hands of the scout. 

The bear have certainly increased in numbers, and 
continue to be a great source of interest to the tour- 
ists, for they can be seen at any time during the 
season, feeding at the garbage piles at the various 
hotels and permanent camps. 

They are perfectly harmless as long as they are 
let alone and kept in a perfectly wild state, but when 
they are fed and petted, as some of them have been 
in the past, they lose all fear of human beings, and 
are liable to do considerable damage to property and 
provisions at the various hotel and camp kitchens. 
They are also liable to frighten tourists by following 
them with the expectation of being fed. The black 
and brown bears are the ones that become the most 
friendly, and consequently give the most trouble. 
Three of these animals became such a nuisance dur- 
ing the past summer that it became necessary to 
have them killed. 

It is a difficult matter to make some of the tourists 
realize that the bear in the Park are wild, and that it 
is a dangerous matter to trifle with them. The possi- 
bility of an accident or injury to some indiscreet in- 
dividual was anticipated, and on Aug. 8, 1902, a circu- 
lar was issued and posted at all of the hotels and 
permanent camps, absolutely prohibiting the inter- 
ference with or molestation of bear or any other wild 
game in the Park, etc. It was also forbidden for any 
one to feed them except at the regular garbage piles. 
A violation of the instructions contained in this cir- 
cular resulted in the serious injury of Mr. R. E. 
Southwick, a tourist from Hart, Mich. Since the ac- 
cident to Mr. Southwick, barriers have been put up 
at all of the garbage piles, and signs indicating the 
danger of approaching too near the bear have been 

sted. 
pert is recommended that the gist of the circular rela- 
tive to the bear be made a part of the regulations 


\ 


governing the Park, in order that any cases of viola- 
tion of its provisions may be promptly brought be- 
fore the United States Commissioner. A copy of 
the regulations, amended so as to cover this point, is 
appended hereto. In my opinion, a strict compliance 
with the requirements of this circular is all that is 
needed to render the bear in the Park perfectly harm- 
less, and during the next season timely measures will 
be taken to see that they are complied with. 

The beaver have also apparently increased, and 
fresh signs of their work and their dams and houses 
can be seen along any of the streams in the Park. 

The scarcity of birds of all kinds has frequently 
been noted, and it has been suggested that the caper- 
cailzie and black cock, game birds of northern 
Europe, might be introduced in the Park. The caper- 
cailzie is said to be the largest of grouse species, and 
is found in large numbers in Norway and Sweden. 
Its home is in the pine forests, and when the deep 
snows come it can live on the pine leaves. The black 
cock is a fine game bird, and I believe it would also 
do well in many places in the Park. If these birds 
could be successfully raised here, they would spread 
into the neighboring country, and soon afford fine 
bird shooting where there is little or none at present. 

There are some blue and ruffed grouse in the Park, 
but they are by no means numerous. 

In order to afford perfect protection to game in the 
Park, it is absolutely necessary to have public senti- 
ment of the people surrounding it on our side, and 
every possible effort has been made to secure their 
good will in this matter. The friendly spirit that has 
been shown by the large majority of these people has 
been very encouraging, and it is my opinion that they 
now realize the fact that the protection of game in 
the Park is a matter in which they are, or should be, 
quite as much, if not more, interested than any one 
else in the whole country. The recent formation of a 
game protective association in the Jackson Hole 
country, and the promise of this association to back 
up the game warden of Wyoming in his efforts to 
execute the game laws of that State, is an indication 
of what is being done along the southern border of 
the Park. 

The following extract from the monthly report of 
the non-commissioned officer in charge of the Soda 
Butte Station.will show to some extent the amount of 
game that can be seen in the Park during the winter: 

Extract from monthly report of Soda Butte Station 
for month of December, Igor: 
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This report covers only that section of the Park 
along the northern border, from the Mammoth Hot 
Springs to the eastern boundary. That portion of the 
Park where these elk were seen is the only good 
winter range that we have which is located within the 
limits of the Park, but reports from scouts and other 
stations made at the same time as the one referred to 
above showed that many other large bands of elk win- 
tered in various parts of the Park. 

The chief winter range for the elk that summer in 
the southern part of the Park is located in or about 
the Teton Forest Reserve. It is therefore to be 
hoped that some day both this reserve and the entire 
Yellowstone Park Forest Reserve may be either in- 
cluded within the limits of the Park, or that they 
may be designated as game preserves. 


Buffalo. 


Near the close of the last session of Congress I was 
called upon to submit an estimate of funds required to 
build a suitable inclosure, and to purchase from thirty 
to sixty buffalo, with a view to starting a new herd 
of these animals in the Park. The estimate submitted 
for this purpose amounted to $30,000. The appropria- 
tion which was made by Congress amounted to 
$15,000. 

Mr. C. J. Jones (better known as “Buffalo Jones”) 
arrived here on July 16, 1902, and in compliance with 
instructions from the honorable Secretary of the In- 
terior, reported to me for duty in the Park as game 
warden. Shortly after his arrival here we proceeded 
on a trip through the Park, with a view to determining 
the best place on which to construct a corral or in- 
closure for the buffalo, and after carefully examining 
and considering all of the available places in the 
Park, we finally agreed upon the place which was 
originally suggested by myself to the honorable Sec- 
retary of the Interior as the most suitable point on 
which to locate the corral or inclosure. 

It is situated about one mile from the Mammoth 
Hot Springs, and will afford considerable shelter and 
feed for the buffalo in the way of timber and grass 
during the winter. A fine stream of clear, cold water 
runs throygh it, and it is easy of access from this 
point at all times during the summer and winter. As 
soon as the location of the corral had been determined 


upon, steps were at once taken to proceed with the 


construction of the necessary wire fence. Proposals 
for the construction of the fence were solicited, but 
all bids received were so high that it was determined 
to purchase the material and set up the fence by day 
labor. Pending the construction of the fence, corre- 
spondence was had with all of the owners of pure- 
bred buffalo in the United States, with a view to as- 
certaining at what price per head they could be se- 
cured and delivered in sound condition in the corral 
to be constructed. 

The necessary Page woven wire fencing was pur- 
chased, and the fence is now completed and ready to 
receive any buffalo that may be purchased. A con- 
tract has been entered into for the delivery in the 
corral of fifteen cows from the Allard herd, located 
on the Flathead Agency, in Montana, and three bulls 
from the Goodnight herd, in Texas. 

In addition to the large corral that has been con- 
structed near the Mammoth Hot Springs, a small 


corral has been constructed on Pelican Creek, 
with a view to capturing therein the few re- 
maining in the Park. During the past winter 
we succeeded in locating twenty-two of these 
animals on the head of Pelican Creek, and 


there are probably a fey more that we were unable 
to find. This herd is exceedingly wild, and will 
probably never increase in size, and may possibly die 
out completely. It is thought that we can catch up 
some of the young animals of this herd during the 
ensuing winter, and bring them in to this point and 
turn them out in the inclosure with the other buffalo 
that are to be purchased. 

It is my opinion that if we succeed in raising a new 
herd of buffalo under fence they will become very 
tame, and when the herd is sufficiently increased in 
numbers we can gradually turn them loose in the 
Park, and they will become so accustomed to seeing 
people about them that when turned loose they will 
not be frightened out of the countty or driven into 
the high mountains by the appearance of the summer 
tourist. 

It is considered desirable to introduce new blood 
in the new herd to be started in the Park, and it is 
with this view that part of this herd is purchased from 
the animals located on the Flathead Agency and part 
from the Goodnight herd in Texas. 

This mixture of blood will further be increased by 
the capture of a few animals from the wild herd that 
we now have in the Park. 

It is our intention to feed and handle the new herd 
of buffalo in the same manner that domestic cattle 
are handled in this country, and before turning them 
loose to brand them “U. S.” in such a way that they 
can always be identified as United States property. 

Since writing the above, fourteen buffalo cows have 
been received in fine condition and safely located in 
the inclosure built to receive them. Before turning 
them loose, they were branded “U. S.” on the horn, in 
small letters, and on the left hip in large letters, such 
as are used in branding Government horses. 

The cows came from the Allard herd, and were 
delivered under contract with Mr. Howard Eaton, of 
Medora, N. D. 

Mr. C. J. Jones has gone to Texas for the purpose 
of selecting three buffalo bulls from the Goodnight 
herd, and they will probably be delivered in the Park 
some time before the end of October. 


From Chipmunk to Moose. 


I have just finished reading the score or more of in- 
teresting contributions in the last number of Forest AND 
STREAM, and pause to consider which of its many breezy 
articles has afforded me the greater amount of satisfac- 
tion, and as my mind reverts to the various epistles, each 
replete with much that is attractive, indeed I may say 
lovable, the thought occurs to me, “What have I done in 
the way of contributing to this fund of sportsmen’s fire- 
side good things ?” 

The reply may be briefly stated in a single word— 
nothing. Is this quite fair, I ask myself, for one who 
began with the single muzzleloader, taken for a debt 
by my father, at the fabulous price of two dollars, and 
presented me as a Christmas gift in 1865, and with which, 
commencing with the chipmunk, skillfully brought to bag 
from the corner of an old worm fence, I advanced step 
by step until one crisp October morning, having lain 
awake nearly all the previous night, in blissful anticipa- 
tion of a test of skill with the wary gray squirrel, I suc- 
ceeded in “out-cunninging him,” and returned with him 
snugly stored in my coat pocket—barring the streaming 
tail, which carefully trailed like a yacht’s pennant at full 
length outside, and why? Surely no boy need be asked 
that question, it is pride, pure unadulterated pride. In 
this case it’ was justifiable, too, for has not my older 
brother on previous occasions accomplished this mighty 
task? And now I need no longer look up to him as a 
mightier nimrod than myself, I feel myself on an equal 
footing with him, in all matters, and in future, when the 
dinner pail containing the schocl-day lunch for three is 
opened by him, and the three pieces of pie are carefully 
“sized up,” and the largest is appropriated by him, I 
dare for the first time in my life protest against his taking 
a bite from the apex of mine, and insist henceforth on 
fair play. And does he accord it? He does, and wisely 
throwing off his feeling of superiority, accepts me as a 
full partner; and in future these wondrous hunting ex- 
— are conducted by mutual consent by the “full 

r Lor 

And of the nearly twoscore succeeding years, their 
various successes and failures, much may be told, for I 
have had my full share of the various field sports the 
country affords—of quail and partridge shooting—of 
angling for the speckled trout, the black bass and pickerel. 

have camped in the mighty forests of Maine, and of 
Canada, during the banner month of October for eleven 
years, and have my quota of moose, caribou and deer 
heads in their several ports of honor about my home. 
An interesting bit of history, of pursuit and conquest, 
accompanies each individual trophy, often affording me 
generous comfort in the retrospective, and might it not 
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afford the same to others, if given the readers of Forest 
AND STREAM? I am sure they would, were I gifted as 
a Didymus, a Hopkins or a Hastings. By the bye, what 
has become of that very interesting writer, W. W. Hast- 
ings? I miss his witty effusions so much, and many the 
article from his gifted pen has found a permanent resting 
place within the almost sacred leaves of my scrap book. 
UNKNowN. 


Old Man Bassford’s First Gun. 


WE have heard about many a one’s first gun and 
first quarry brought to bag, but I think Mr. Bassford’s 
first gun story differs a little from all others. As 
usual, it was back in Old Calais, up in Maine, and it 
all happened right after he was fired out of the village 
school. Why was he fired out? I'll tell you as nearly 
in his own way as possible. 

“I was fifteen years old and was attending our vil- 
lage school, a studious and attentive boy, mark that. 
On the particular evening, it was a cold and frosty 
one in January, and I can just hear the old sheet-iron 
cordwood stove crack and tremble with heat as I look 
back. The day before my father, for some good deed 
I had done, presented me with a horn-handled jack- 
knife. It was my first knife, and when I was not 
whittling with it I was holding. tight on to it in my 
pocket. And what was more natural for me to take 
it out when the teacher was giving us our morning 
lesson? When and just how it was done I do not re- 
member, but I do know that I saw that knife disap- 
pear into the yawning mouth of that roaring stove. I 
did not shed a tear, although my heart was broken, 
but I do know all the devils in me—and I had a score 
or two of them allotted to me—were aroused. When 
school was dismissed I went home concocting mis- 
chief. Hunting through the cupboard I found an 
empty mustard bottle, one of those old-fashioned 
dropsical kind. I appropriated it. I went down to the 
blacksmith shop and collected a few rusty nails and 
small bits of iron, and returning home I hunted up my 
father’s powder horn, and making a fairly good mix- 
ture of scrap iron and powder I packed the bottle and 
corked it. 

“IT now hunted in the attic for a discarded rag doll of 
my sister’s, and found it. Emptying the sawdust from 
the body I inserted the mustard bottle, and all being 
ready, I hid it in the barn, awaiting the opening of 
school the next day. And at the proper time I drew 
out the doll and began to jiggle it on my desk. Like 
a hawk striking a quail, the teacher pounced upon it, 
and like a flash it went into the stove, and then the 
fireworks instantly went off, and the lid of the tough old 
sheet-iron stove went through the plaster ceiling, ac- 
companied with a roar like a bursting charge of shrap- 
nel. The pupils lit out like bees. The air was full of 
smoke and spurts of flame began to arise from where 
the stray embers had fallen on desk and floor. The 
fire or bucket brigade was soon on hand, and further 
than a damaged ceiling and a ruined stove no great 
amount of damage was done. That’s how I came to 
be fired from school. I have a dim recollection that 
my father had to pay the bill for a new stove and fix- 
ings, but I recollect clearly what went on in the wood 
shed. 

“And then I was apprenticed out and put to work. 
My school days were over, and when the early spring 
came the ducks began to come in before the ice was 
fairly out of the rivers. I borrowed a neighbor’s gun 
—he valued it at $12. Lord! how well I remember it— 
and Sunday morning at daybreak I sneaked out to the 
river. Well, to make a long story short, I was soon 
floundering in the deep, icy river. I held on to the 
gun, but I quickly realized that I must decide between 
my life and the loss of the gun, and I let go the gun. 
How I managed to scramble out upon the ice I can- 
not tell, but I turned up home with my clothes frozen 
like boards and shivering like a boy with the ague. 
And who should be standing in the front yard talking 
to my pa but the man who owned the gun—that had 
gone to the bottom of the river. Pa yelled at me, 
‘Where have you been?’ and the man yelled at me, 
‘Where’s my gun? Gee whiz! but I can remember 
every crack and cranny in that old wood shed. They 
were impressed not only on my mind but on every 
bone in my body. And when I came out of the wood 
shed the man again asked for his gun. ‘Don’t say gun 
to me again as long as you live. When I can pay 
for it I will’ During the six years of apprentice- 
ship my time was not my own, and I had no money. 
But the years rolled around and when my 2tist birth- 
day arrived I was free. My time was now my own. 
What I earned was now mine. The first twenty dol- 
lars I-saved above my expenses I put in my pocket 
and walked up to the man’s store, ‘I want my bill 
for that gun I lost,’ said I. ‘You said it was worth 
$12. Now figure $12 with compound interest, tell me 
the amount and I'll pay it.’ I knew the amount better 
than he did, because I had computed it year by year 
as the time went. And I paid him, I think, something 
like $20, and that was the story of my first gun and 
I have never forgotten it. 7 

“Many years after I went back to Old Calais for a 
visit, a reasonably prosperous man in my profession. 
One of the old inhabitants invited me to go up and 
visit the old red schoolhouse, and I went. I could 
yet outline the repaired ceiling and some of the burnt 
holes in the thick pine floor I could yet notice. I 
was asked to make a speech to the children and I re- 
luctantly consented. I started off by telling them how, 
as a boy, I had attended that very school and sat upon 
those very benches. I pointed to the very seat I sat 
in and asked the occupant of it he could not find 
E. P. B. cut on the bench—and he found it. I went 
on to tell them what a nice, good boy I was. At this 
one of the little girls in the front row put her hands 
over her mouth to keep her from exploding, but she 
he! heed! right out. 

“‘What’s the matter, my little girl?” said I. ‘Speak 
up, so all the scholars can hear you.” And what did 
she reply but that her grandma told her that_morning 
that as a girl she had gone to school with Ed. Bass- 
ford and that ‘he was the worst boy in the whole 





school.’ And I cut short my speech then and there. 
There was no use of my quoting scripture to that 
school.” . CHARLES CRISTADORO. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 
Disastrous Quail Season. 


The close of the quail season this week—for in spite of 
the lack of legal protection on this bird, all Illinois 
sportsmen still regard the season as closing Dec. 20— 
erds a shooting term which has been actually disastrous, 
so far as sport with this bird has been concerned. Those 
shooters who were out early in the season could not find 
the birds and said that the trouble was that the vegetation 
was too high. Those who waited until later in the sea- 
son were even worse off. They found but a scattered 
supply of birds and encountered the most villainous 
weather imaginable. For ten days we have been having 
nothing but rain, slop, sleet and slush; and if there 
should come a sudden freeze, the poor Bob Whites would 
have a serious time of it even thus early in the winter 
season. There has been no good sport at all in this part 
of the country this year, and unless prospects brighten, 
we shall feel a little discouraged in regard to the crop 
for next year. I do not discover that the usual number 
of quail shooters have been out, but it is certain that 
those who have been shooting have brought back but poor 
stories regarding the supply of this standard game bird 
of the Middle West. Without our quail we are entirely 
ruined, so far as shooting is concerned, in this part of 
the world. Duck shooting has come to be a matter of 
preserves. Prairie chicken shooting is practically at an 
end, and so is the snipe shooting, barring an occasional 
haphazard flight in the spring. In the last few years we 
have had good sport with the quail. Let us hope that 
things will wake up next year, for if they do not we shall 
be in a bad way. 


Changed Habits of Quail. 


I continue to hear stories from sportsmen which in- 
clined me to believe that the mention earlier printed in 
these columns regarding the changed habits of the Bob 
White quail is matter based upon excellent foundation. 
I was talking to-day with Mr. Oswald Von Lengerke, a 
gentleman who perhaps goes out as often after quail as 
any one of my acquaintance. He tells me that the quail 
“act different” from what they used to. He agrees with 
me that they fly further, scatter more widely, run further, 
rise more wildly, and secrete themselves more mysteriously 
than was ever the case before. Mr. Von Lengerke has 
noticed these changes in the habits of the Bob White 
quail within the last six or seven years of his shooting 
in this country. I never before fully realized that these 
birds were becoming more wary, less valuable as sport- 
ing birds indeed, until certain experiences of my own this 
fall. I am disposed to believe that Bob White is learning 
to take care of himself to the extent that he is losing just 
a shade of his original sporting quality. 

The gentleman above referred to cited several instances 
of his own experience this fall. On one occasion he put 
up a bevy which split, a half dozen alighting apparently 
on an open, frozen field and about a dozen going into 
scrub oak. He had good dogs and went directly to the 
place where he saw the birds light in the open. He 
hunted for half an hour in the center of the field and 
then around the edges of the field, but could get absolutely 
no trace of these birds. Following the rest of the bevy 
in the scrub oak, he saw them get up wild ahead of the 
dogs one after the other, giving practically no shooting. 
Again on his last quail shoot he put up three bevies, 
which scattered in practically the same fashion. In the 
morning he killed eight birds out of nine shots. The 
weather was wet and freezing and in the afternoon the 
birds were simply impossible. He fired 18 shots and only 
killed three birds in the afternoon; and I may say that 
he is a very steady quail shot. Any quail shooter will 
realize that this means conditions under which the birds 
will not properly lie to the dog. He says that the birds 
would run every way, going up behind him, flying out of 
trees, in fact acting entirely different from what Bob 
White used to in the good old days. I am satisfied that 
this is to be the history of quail shooting in all this 
northern country. The species, harried too hard, is learn- 
ing of mother Nature how to take care of itself. 


Bear Dogs in Old Mexico. 


I met my tall friend, Mr. Fred. M. Stephenson, of Me- 
nominee, Mich., in town to-day, and asked him to give me 
the true story of his bear and lion hunt in Mexico last 
year, when he had down John Goff, of Colorado, and his 
pack of dogs, to see what could be done in running the 
silver tips of the Sierra Madres. Mr. Stephenson says 
that they had some sport in Old Mexico, but believes 
they would have killed more bear without the dogs than 
with them. The trouble with the Goff pack was that it 
was made up in part of fighting dogs and in part of trail- 
ing dogs. The latter could outrun the former. It was no 
trouble at all to start a bear, or rather to get a bear trail. 
Then the running dogs would trail off and soon go out 
of hearing, jumping the bear perhaps entirely out of hear- 
ing. Mr. Stephenson once saw a good grizzly going up a 
mountain side with six dogs following behind it, not one 
of which had courage to go in and nip the bear. The 
fighting dogs did riot seem to be able to keep the pace 
and would frequently come back to the hunters, leaving 
the rest of the pack still running and unable to bay up 
the game. This sort of thing might tire a lion, but 
would not stop a bear. The country was very rough and 
it was impossible to ride to the dogs with any kind of 
success. Mr. Stephenson was ready to say that bear 
hunting with dogs, or at least with this pack of dogs, 
was not a success in that part of the world. Yet he says 
that he hears Mr. Lyons of New Mexico very often kills 
grizzlies, cinnamons and silver tips by means of his own 
pack, which manage to stop a bear even in the roughest 
country. 

Mr. Stephenson and his friend ex-Alderman William 
Kent, of this city, shot deer together in the north woods 
this fall, each killing his limit in Wisconsin and in Michi- 
gan. They were intending to have a hunt with the Bobo 
pack of bear dogs in Mississippi this winter, but I pre- 


sume that the sudden and wholly unexpected news of 
Ys Bobo’s death will, of course, end all plans to this 
effect. 


The Fate, of Our Game Birds, 


This afternoon my friend Graham H. Harris and my- 
self were prowling along South Wather street in search 
of feathers for our winter fly tying operations. We 
stopped at the commission house of George Sloane & 
Company and talked for a while with Mr. Sloane himself. 

“Mr. Sloane,” said I, “I would like to ask you as a 
man widely experienced in the game supply, what you 
think as to the future of our game birds? Do you think 
that our supply of game birds is going to hold out?” 

“There will be game birds in this country as long as 
there are men,” replied Mr. Sloane. 

“How do you figure that out?” said I. 

“Well, this way,” was Mr. Sloane’s reply. “They will 
be raised and protected by men on their own lands.” 

“But how about the poor man,” said I. 

“There is no place in this world for the poor man,” 
said Mr. Sloane sententiously. “There will be no shoot- 
ing in America for a poor man. We will have birds, but 
they will be preserved and protected birds. We will come 
to the same system that they have in England.” 

I expressed my discontent over this prospect. Mr. 
Sloane went on: “There is something in the trade in 
game birds on the street this fall,” said he, “which is not 
generally known. I. want to say to you that more than 
half of the game which we sold on South Water street 
this season came not from the American West, but from 
across the Atlantic, from England. We sell a great many 
grouse here which come from Liverpool, Eng., and are 
passed with the average man as prairie chickens. They 
are not quite so good a bird. Now we can sell these 
English birds—we get them at Liverpool, but I do not 
know where they are killed—for just about one-half what 
the American grouse will cost. We get some English 
partridges also, and a great many pheasants. Now, if 
you ask me what is to be the future of the American 
game birds, I simply tell you these facts. We will always 
have game, but we will not always have the old days of 
open shooting in America, where every man, even the 
poor man, could have sport for himself.” ; 

There is small comment to be added to the labove ex- 
cept that Mr. Sloane is a man of very wide experience 
in the selling of game. He is accepted to-day as prac- 
tically the head of the game trade on South Water street. 


A Bird-Eating Man. 


The following is the latest Wishinninne story. About 
two years ago Messrs. C. S. Dennis, W. L. Wells and 
Kddie Pope, all of the Wishinniane Club, were hunting 
with Ed. Sidler near Wheatland, Ind., and in the course 
of their travels put up a bevy of quail near a country 
school house from which, at the time, the children were 
emerging with the merry laugh and shout usually ac- 
corded to school children in books of poesy. One of the 
dogs pointed and Mr. Dennis managed to knock down a 
wing tipped bird, which fell at a hedge not far from the 
schoolhouse. Running on ahead, he retrieved the bird, 
and, taking it up, proceeded to bite the neck to kill it, 
after approved sportsman fashion. Just as he had the 
neck of the bird in his mouth, Billy Wells, who was some- 
what in the rear, called out: “Run! run! boys and girls,” 
he said. “Stop that man! He eats up every one of our 
quails that he can get to!” 

The children, somewhat startled, gazed for a moment 
at the bird-eating man, then turned and ran to the school- 
house, where they confusedly expressed their horror and 
fear of a man who would eat live quail. The school 
teacher, witnessing Mr. Dennis standing near, with his 
long flowing beard decorated with quail feathers, was 
much assured of the truth of her pupils’ attitude. By 
that time Mr. Dennis had put the quail in his pocket. It 
would be difficult, however, to persuade either pupils or 
teacher that he did not insert it into his stomach instead, 
feathers and all. 


Selected Quail for Planting. 


Mr. H. A. Noyes, of Hyde Park, Vt., writes under 
date of Dec. 10 in regard to this same question of 
changed habits in the Bob White quail. He wants 
some selected birds for a preserve in Vermont. I shall 
let him speak for himself as below: 

“I was particularly interested in reading in Forest 
AND STREAM the account of your recent quail hunt in 
Minnesota, my special interest being due to the fact 
that I have for some time desired to do in a small way 
some quail stocking in this part of northern Vermont, 
and would have put out the birds the past season 
could I have secured them. Of course the question 
has always been, will quail survive the winters of this 
section? Your account of the number of birds 
in Minnesota would lead one to believe that the 
right birds would. For the past few years quail have 
been put out near Lake Champlain, but as to whether 
they hold their own or survive the winters in any 
numbers reports are conflicting. In this part of the 
State, which is hilly and mountainous, with an abun- 
dance of cover, there might be a little more snow, but 
very much less danger from thaws and crusts. Snow 
“to stay” usually comes about Dec. 1, and continues 


. for three to four months. I would greatly appreciate 


your advising me if it would be possible for me to 
secure a few of the Minnesota birds for stocking pur- 
poses, and if you can suggest anything in the way of 
winter protection or feeding.” ; 

I am very sure that Mr. Noyes will not be able to 
get any Minnesota quail for planting, desirable as that 
might be, from the Vermont standpoint. I do not 
know how the situation is in Ontario, Canada, which 
is closer to Vermont. They had a very severe winter 
there a while ago, and it nearly cleaned out their birds. 
I found the Ontario birds very large and hardy, and 
believe these would be as desirable as the Minnesota 
quail. It is difficult to obtain any quail for planting 
from Northern States, as the local supply is none too 
generous or secure at best. I doubt if the birds would 
do well in “mountainous country,” with heavy snow 
for three months. They need a country with some 
farms, to furnish feed, liking wheat, buckwheat, sor- 
ghum or corn. As to providing shelter, there is little 
to be done. If the birds are to survive they will find 
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their own shelter, and a country which does not give 

them enough protection would hardly be suitable. Yet 

I saw some brush heaps, rude roofs piled up, and pro- 

vided with corn, on the preserve of a Canada club 

(Ontario). E. Hovuecu. 
126 Hartrord BuiitpinG, Chicago. 


The Adirondack Deer. 


Jamestown, N. Y.—Editor Forest and Stream: I have 
been watching the papers since the closed season in this 
State on deer, so as to compare notes with former years, 
in regard to the number killed and shipped. But so far 
have seen nothing authentic on the subject. I doubt not 
that many people would be interested in the inspection 
of such a record. Notice has again been given out by 
certain game protective associations as the sense of the 
members that the open season on deer be shortened by 
cutting off fifteen days of November. The argument set 
forth leading to such a conclusion (justice to all parties 
being considered) is hard to imagine. If the present law 
gives the hunters a privilege to slaughter more than the 
yearly increase, would it not be preferable to limit the 
number each hunter could lawfully kill to one deer rather 
than shorten the open season? Why keep a law that 
gives those living near the hunting grounds a monopoly 
of the sport? Should not those domiciled in the southern 
half of the State share equally with those in the northern 
half? What justice in enforcing a law that allows one 
party to ship only one carcass home with him at the end 
of his outing, while the other party (by private convey- 
ance) is allowed two? If he hunts on the 15th or last 
day of the open season and kills one or two deer, which 
would be lawful, there is no way provided for shipment 
after that date. What can he do? Leave his game where 
it fell, give it away, or try and smuggle it through boxed- 
up as potatoes or some other commodity? 

Why not cut off the month of September, a month in 
which but few sportsmen outside of the woods care to 
spend in still-hunting for deer, and add on to the open 
season the latter half of November, when the tempera- 
ture would be cool enough for the preservation of game 
during shipment, and the economical use of it after 
arrival at its destination? This would also be highly ap- 
preciated’ by many of our sportsmen who make annual 
trips to the Maine or New Brunswick hunting grounds, 
who are now, by the Lacey Law, debarred from bring- 
ing game lawfully killed home with them. Cut off the 
month of September from the open season, not only on 
deer, but also on. ruffed grouse, woodcock, black and 
gray squirrel. Limit: the number of each to be killed. 
Stop the sale of all kinds of game, and you have killed 
the business of the market-hunter, and saved the lives of 
many deer slaughtered by jacking them in the night time 
and when brought in the next day, registered as having 
been bagged by still-hunting. In my judgment the cui- 
ting off of two weeks in November would not materially 
affect the professional gunner residing in the wilderness 
or living in close proximity thereto, while it would debar 
many others from engaging in the sport or enjoying any 
of the fruits thereof. OLp SHEKARRY. 








Some Ways of the Pheasant. 


CUMBERLAND, Vancouver Island, B. C.—Editor Forest 
and Stream: In your issue of Dec. 6 I notice an ar- 
ticle on the pheasant, written by Mr. W. B. Savary. 

As I have studied the habits of this bird consider- 
ably, a few lines from me might be of service to him 
as well as others, who may be introducing them. In 
my opinion the pheasant is the game bird par excel- 
lence, both in the field and on the table. They are 
fairly hardy and easily domesticated, that is, to a cer- 
tain extent. If fed and encouraged they may con- 
stantly be seen in and about the barnyard, but when 
approached will run for the nearest cover. Of course, 
1 am speaking of birds in their wild state. In some 
parts of England, where the climate is not conducive 
to the successful rearing of young birds, owing to 
heavy raitis during the summer, the gamekeepers hone 
orders to gather all the pheasant eggs they can find 
and these are set under good motherly fowls in the 
cover adjoining the keeper’s lodge, and the foster 
mother looks after them in first-class style until such 
times as they feel that they can do for themselves, 
when they leave, returning only at intervals to see 
how she is getting on. As a further protection during 
the inclement winter weather, sheds are erected close 
to good covers, where the birds are known to congre- 
gate, and in these the keepers sprinkle grain two or 
three times a week. 

On an estate in Devonshire, over which I have fre- 
quently shot, one of these sheds was not far from the 
keeper’s lodge, and his fowls used to wander down, 
help themselves and mix sociably with the pheasants. 
One year, while shooting in that neighborhood, the 
dogs put up several black and white birds, showing 
that they had crossed with the keeper’s fowls. 

The pheasant is a bird, which, if it does not in- 
herit, soon learns the first law of nature, i.e., self-pres- 
ervation. 

In the early part of the season, which opens Oct. 
1, they will be found in coveys. The birds then (never 
having been disturbed) lie close to the dog, and when 
flushed, offer an easy mark to an average shot as they 
are generally found in the open fields. A covey when 
fired into, will usually scatter and drop in cover if there 
be any at hand. When hunting up these scattered 
birds, they begin to show their shrewdness. A well- 
trained cocker is the best dog for this work. He 
strikes a scent and his stub tail suffers from a severe 
attack of the shakes, you follow at a reasonable dis- 
tance with gun at the ready. He trails it into a thicket 
of willows or hardhack and the bird goes out on the 
other side, always taking care to keep a goodly supply 
of twigs and branches between itself and you. As the 
season advances, the birds become more wary, the 
coveys split up, and by the beginning of November 
you will very seldom find a bird in the fields unless 
they are close to cover. By this time, too, they have 
learned what follows a dog, and will invariably run 
so or 60 yards when they hear one approaching, before 


they take wing; therefore, it is advisable at this time of 
year to keep close up to the dog. 

Pheasants (as Mr. Savary remarks) do occasionally 
help themselves out of the garden, but what little dam- 
age they do is more’than repaid by the countless num- 
ber of bugs. worms and insects they destroy. They 
appear to like feeding round damp and swampy land, 
such as an alder bottom, and I have frequently found 
their legs covered with mud when shot in such places. 

When fully feathered, they are by no means an 
easy bird to kill, and if only winged, it takes a swift 
dog and considerable time to bring them to bag, as 
they are wonderful sprinters. I have seen one fly 200 
yards, though mortally wounded. I only know of two 
instances in which pheasants have treed, and to one 
of these I was an eye witness. It happened on the 
first day of the season last year, when a young hen 
took to a tree on being flushed the second time. 

They were introduced here some nine years ago, and 
put out in the farming district at Courtenay, although 
the nesting season here is, as a rule, against them, be- 
ing wet, they have multiplied so steadily that it is 
now possible to find them on every farm in the neigh- 
borhood. The shooting of these birds was allowed for 
the first time last year, and then for cock birds only. 
This is a good law and one which is enforced on a 
great many estates in England; it assists largely in 
keeping up the number of birds, too, as they are not 
monogamous. FRANK RAMSAY. 


The Ring Neck Pheasant 


As a Future Game Bird for Massachusetts. 


Arovut ten years ago I turned out the first English, 
or ring-necked pheasants, in Beverly, and the next 
year a few more, in all about twenty-five. Since then 
they have spread and increased, and I believe others 
have been introduced nearby. 

Having had a good deal of opportunity to watch 
these birds, to observe their habits and to work them 
with the dog, I want to say the following. for I am 
convinced at the present time that as a future game 
bird for this State they cannot be relied upon in the 
least. It seems to me there are several reasons for this 
view. In the first place the pheasant is a bird of the 
open and easily hunted districts, and never, unless un- 
der cold weather, does he appear to take much inter- 
est in swamps and timber. This makes him an easy 
prey for even a very ordinary hunter. Of course, it is 
possible that under heavy shooting he may more or 
less change his habitat. 

In the second place, he is a large bird and offers a 
tempting meal to anyone, and his habit of scratching 
up gardens and fields makes him very unpopular with 
the farmer, who, unless he happens to be a firm be- 
liever:in the game laws, is more than liable to take 
a pot shot at him from behind a fence, as the bold in- 
truder struts about among his crops. This pernicious 
habit of the pheasant will tend to become a perfect 
nuisance if the bird ever becomes very plentiful. 

In the third place, he is not a thorough gentleman, 
and cannot ever rank with either quail, partridge or 
woodcock as a sporting proposition. The pean birds 
often lie very close to afford excellent points for the 
dog, but these birds usually rise so slowly and in such 
easy cover that there is no satisfaction in knocking 
them down. After they are grown and educated, they 
seldom lie to the dog at all, and usually tend to run 
in open country. Many an old cock I have trailed for 
half a mile or more, either to find he has silently 
flipped away, or to catch a glimpse of him sailing over 
a distant ridge. I have seen them run in complete 
circles, like a hare or rabbit, and have often caught 
sight of them a hundred yards ahead of the dog doing 
a race-horse act between two patches of cover. This 
sort of hunting becomes very monotonous and is more 
than liable to make the dog unsteady. 

Again, it is my personal belief that the very year 
the law goes off these birds they will be practically ex- 
terminated here. Their excellent table qualities will 
make them the prey of every market shooter, and 
many men will hunt them as long as they can kill one 
or two a day. 

There are, of course, several arguments in the pheas- 
ant’s favor. He is a fine, large, handsome bird, and 
most excellent eating, better, in many persons’ opinion, 
than either quail or partridge. He is extremely hardy, 
and as far as I know never suffers from our winter 
climate. Apparently, he can eat anything, even the 
very coarsest of berries, nuts and seeds, including 
cranberries. 

These birds are also very prolific, and the young 
are well able to take care of themselves, but they lack 
the essential qualities of a game bird for a thickly set- 
tled and over-shot country. 

Now, the ruffed grouse has all the qualities which 
are essential for his maintenance here. Hardy, shy and 
non-migratory, we should look to him before either 
quail or woodcock, and most important of all he is 
by far the most difficult of any of our native birds to 
kill with gun and dog, and if snaring and selling were 
entirely done away with, he would, I think, not only 
hold his own, but increase. 

What more can a man wish than to be able to start 
in a day’s hunt from fifty to one hundred of these 
brown rockets. Even if the shy feHows do not always 
lay close to the dog, even if they are sure to be found 
in the toughest, roughest and thickest piece, a pair 
well killed will- afford more real satisfaction and re- 
quire ten times the skill than a dozen great lumber- 
ing pheasants shot in the same way. 4 

I merely wanted in this letter to emphasize the fact 
that we should not rely on a foreign bird when we 
have a native one as good as the ruffed grouse, and 
that although the pheasant may increase to goodly 
proportions, and, with strict laws hold his own, he can- 
not at the present time be looked upon as the future 
game bird for Massachusetts. Joun C. PHILuips. 








Both Green.—Mrs. Howso: “Did the butcher send the 
lobsters?” Bridget: “He did, mum, but I sent thim 
back. They wuzn’t ripe.”—Town and Country. 


Deer in? Westchester County. 


OssInINnG, N. Y¥.—Editor Forest and Stream: A few 
days ago a full grown buck weighing about 180 pounds 
with fair sized antlers was killed by an early train on the 
N. Y. C. & H. R. R. R. track about a quarter of a mile 
above the Ossining station., The man who first found the 
carcass left it lying at the side of the southbound track 
where he found it, being afraid of the law governing 
déer, etc., waiting for the coroner I suppose. He told 
about his find and two upper dockers (local term) car- 
ried the carcass down to the village. It was badly broken 
up and but 20 pounds of good meat was secured. 

There have been three deer seen in this vicinity lately, 
some have decided that they have escaped from Graaf’s 
place at Oscawana, while others are of the opinion that 
the deer have “gotten wise” to the fact that we passed 
a law prohibiting for five years the shooting of deer in 
Westchester County, and are looking for a place of im- 
munity. Faint hope for the deer, for between the rail- 
road and a colony of Italians here who shoot everything 
from a humming bird up, the three deer have probably 


by this time been all accounted for. 3. 


Reloading Brass Shells. 


Aupurn. Me., Dec. 14.—Under the heading of “Hints 
and Wrinkles,” Bristo) Hill’s experience in *reloading 
rifle shells reminds me of my own. As the old saying 
goes, “It is so different.” His method of lubricating the 
bullets after the shells are loaded reminds me of my first 
attempt at reloading, for I did as he says he does, only 
to have about two out of three of the brass shells spoiled 
when fired; for without the grease properly put in the 
grease grooves in the bullet, when fired the lead takes the 
brass along with it and renders the shell useless for fur- 
ther use. There is also one other point which I fail to 
teke in as to how he closes the brass shell on the bullet 
without inserting the same into the shell below the grease 
grooves in the proper manner. My first attempt without 
the grease properly applied was so disastrous to my shells 
1 have never tried it since; but with the lubricant applied 
to the bullet before it is inserted I have no trouble what- 
ever and have shells which I have reloaded many times 
and are good now. I am always looking for new 
wrinkles, but these of Bristol Hill have puzzled me some. 


See E. SEE. 





Massachusetts Game. 


WHITINSVILLE, Mass., Dec. 12.—Editor Forest and 
Siream: The season just passed has proved a good one 
jor partridge shooting with us. We have been able to 
start twice as many birds as usual—that is, for several 
years back. We think this is largely the result of the 
no sale clause in our game laws. The benefit of this fea- 
ture is now admitted by almost every one; some that were 
against it three years ago now Say it is a good thing. We 
do not believe it will be difficult to renew this feature 
of the laws, which will undoubtedly be done. 

Quail have been fairly numerous, but I do not think 
so many birds were found as were expected from the 
early summer reports. 

Woodcock did not seem so plentiful as a year ago, 
ones my personal score was better this year on these 

irds. 

The best bag that I was concerned in contained four- 
teen birds—woodcock and partridge, mostly woodcock. 
This was for two guns for a short day’s shoot. We were 
fortunate enough to strike a flight that day and secured 
every woodcock that we started. 

I send a photo of my old dog on woodcock, which 
serves to remind me of the good sport we had this par- 
ticular day, though the picture was taken earlier in the 
season. C. A. Tart. 


Ohio’s Poor Season. 


Mramissurc, O.—The hunting season just closed has 
been a complete failure. Squirrels were found to be ex- 
tremely scarce in localities where they were formerly 
quite numerous. Duck, quail and rabbit shooting was 
the poorest in my recollection. 

Hoping to find conditions better further north I and 
my brother went to the Grand Reservoir in Mercer 
County. We found ducks by the thousands, but we also 
found the water so low that it was impossible to reach 
the good shooting ground. We spent the greater part of 
the day on the reservoir and only succeeded in bagging 
two. Another party from this place went to the Lewis- 
town Reservoir and have reported the same results. I 
may say, however, with some satisfaction that song birds 
are increasing rapidly, while English sparrows are de- 
creasing in proportion. CLARENCE VANDIVEER. 








A Michigan View. 


Mr. CLeMENS, Mich., Dec. 18—Editor Forest and 
Stream: The New York League talking of the abolition 
of the sale of woodcock and ruffed grouse killed within 
the State, seems too foolish for sportsmen to talk about. 
Stop the sale of game by putting into effect the entire 
Forest AND STREAM’S platform. There may be a distin- 
guishing mark to tell New York from Michigan wood- 
cock and ruffed grouse that I do not know anything 
about. How would it do to have New York woodcock 


wear a green ribbon around their necks, Michigan ones 
a red one? 


Thirty Ducks at a Shot. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I see reported in the morning paper that Orf Tuttle, 
a hunter, of Eastport, L. I., has made a new record for 
killing the largest number of ducks at one shot, having 
secured thirty at a single discharge. The ducks were 
closely huddled in an air-hole in the ice. What do they 
use down there for artillery, punt guns? 


~ TEMPERANCE. 





“Ah, I knew ‘high-balls’ would be my finish,” sighed 
the wild goose as a rifle bullet struck him in mid-air and 
brought him to the real estate-—Judge. 
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The Antelope’s Tenacity of Life. 


In the Nov. 22 number of the Forest AND STREAM 
is an interesting article on the time the pronghorn 
antelope sheds its horn sheaths. My observations are 
that the antelope sheds its horn sheaths almost uni- 
versally in November, except some of the younger 
members, which, in my experience, shed a little later, 
i.e., about the first week in December. Another inter- 
esting fact is the enormous amount of vitality a prong- 
horn possesses, mrch more than a deer, and equal to 
an elk or moose, though I admit the last three named 
are shot at a much closer range than the antelope, and 
this would make some difference in the striking power 
of a bullet. 

The following incident will tell of the tenacious hold 
on life the antelope has: 

When I was guiding Sir Arthur W—-y in his hunt- 
ing trips through Montana, with saddled horses and 
pack animals, we started for the Crazy Mountains to 
hunt silvertips. After we left Judith Gap for the Mus- 
selshill River, we came to a big coulee, near Hopley’s 
Hole, and as the wind was sharp and cold, I proposed 
we should ride along the bottom of the draw as far ag 
we could go, as we would be protected from the wind. 
On ascending the side I saw a small band of antelope 
feeding about a mile away. As they had evidently not 
seen us and there seemed no way for us to stalk them 
where they were, I told Sir Arthur to remain where 
he was and I would ride down the draw far below 
them, and then go at right angles until they saw or 
winded me, when they would run in his direction, and 
he could get his shot. My plan worked to a charm; 
they ran quite near him, when he dropped their leader, 
and this caused them to turn and try to run across me, 
I saw the smoke as he emptied the magazine of his 
rifle, and noticed through my field glass that one of 
the antelope was trailing behind. As they passed me 
I refrained from shooting, as we now had all the an- 
telope meat we could use. As the hind pronghorn 
passed, I thought I could see a dark line trailing be- 
hind him, and in a few minutes I saw him collapse in 
a heap. As I rode toward him I saw something on 
the ground. They were his entrails, strung out their 
full length. One of the shots, I found on examina- 
tion, had disemboweled him, and he had run over a 
half-mile dragging them, as subsequent examination 
showed, for I found bits of them now and then on the 
sage brush for the whole distance. 

The antelope with his large, gentle eyes and grace- 
ful limbs, like the old landmarks, is passing away. 
Let us try and save them both. E. A. M. 





Game of British Columbia. 


CumBERLAND, B. C., Dec. 16.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: The deer season closed on the 15th, and it 
seemed as if they turned out en masse for the bene- 
fit of the hunters on the last open day, as the number 
brought to town verified the reports that it was no 
trouble to get deer that day; the number killed was 
somewhat in the neighborhood of forty. 

I have never tasted nicer venison nor seen deer in 
better condition than they have been this season. Sev- 
eral fine heads have been fetched in, and our local 
taxidermist, Mr. O. H. Fechner, is doing good work 
on them. 

Ducks are here in large numbers, but -unfortunately, 
the majority of them are not edible, owing to their dis- 
gusting habit of feeding on the decaying salmon lying 
along the banks of the rivers. I think if we had some 
wild rice sown around the marshes and swamps here 
we might possibly induce the mallards and other fish 
eaters to leave the putrid salmon alone, as I firmly be- 
lieve they only resort to this diet for the want of 
something better. 

The quail (Bob White), which were introduced here 
two years ago, are rapidly spreading, some have been 
seen twenty miles from where the Kansas birds were 
released. FRANK Ramsay. 





Sea and River HFishing. 


Proprietors of fishing resorts will find it profitable to advertise 
them in Forest AND STREAM, 


The St. inuslec. 


PROMINENT among the many Canadian sportsmen’s as- 
sociations is the St. Maurice Fish and Game Club, of 
Montreal, which numbers among its hundred and odd 
members many well known New Yorkers and a score or 
more of residents of other cities of the United States. 

The club was organized about six years ago by Dr. 
W. H. Drummond, of Montreal, whose beautiful descrip- 
tions in prose and poetry of his observations in the Cana- 
dian wilds have tempted many travelers and sportsmen 
the world over to visit the scenes which inspired his 
literary labors. Through the efforts of Dr. Drummond 
the club secured a twenty-year grant, with fishing and 
shooting privileges of two hundred square miles of ter- 
ritory located in about the central part of the Province 
of Quebec, about the headwaters of the St. Maurice 
River. 

This immense and almost primeval tract of forest, 
wooded mostly with pine, birch and spruce, and watered, 
besides the St. Maurice, by the upper and lower Boston- 
nais and Middle rivers, abounds in lakes, among them the 
Big and Little Wyagamack, the Bostonnais, St. Thomas, 
Allen, Travers, the Brunnelles and Little River lakes, 
all of which fairly teem with trout, muscallonge and other 
varieties of fish. The region furnishes excellent moose 
and caribou hunting; partridges are plentiful, and in the 
fall months the lakes and rivers swarm with ducks. The 
majority of the members of the club, however, are de- 
voted fishermen, rather than hunters, and visit the region 
m the spring when extraordinary catches of fish are 
made. 

Besides the comfortable clubhouse on the St. Maurice 
River, the club has built a fine log camp on the Little 
Wyagamack and a similar one on the northwest shore 


of the Big Wyagamack on the way to the Bostonnais 
lakes. Portages have been cut and cleared for many 
miles around the lakes in which fishing is best, and it is 
the club’s intention to build additional camps as the 
requirements arise. 

Mr. Edward A. Richard, one of the New York mem- 
bers, tells an interesting story of his recent visit to the 
club reservation. “Starting from Grandes Pieles,” said 
Mr. Richard, “and accompanied by Mr. C. F. Shallcross, 
also of New York, we paddled up the St. Maurice River, 
which we found almost as smooth as a mill pond, to the 
falls of Mattewan, where there are six miles of rapids, 
two miles of which are exceedingly rough and dangerous. 
We passed over this stretch without mishap, however, 
and reached Thebaud’s, where we put up for the night. 
Thebaud’s is a station for lumbermen bound to spend the 
winter in the great woods near La Toque, the first port 
in that region of the Hudson Bay Company. 

“The horrors of that night I don’t think we shall ever 
forget. The lumbermen made the hours hideoits with 
quarreling, fighting and bawling out songs, and sleep 
was impossible. Having had scarcely any rest, we re- 
sumed our canoeing the next morning and twenty-six 
miles further up the river reached Rat River, a settlement 
owned by Adams, a genial Scotchman, known there- 
about as the father of that region, who offered us the 
greatest hospitality. 

“Leaving this spot, not without regret, we proceeded 
twenty-eight miles further up this beautiful and pictur- 


started northward through the almost impenetrable woods 
until we again struck the St. Maurice River. Two days 
more of such journeying brought us to another post of 
the Hudson Bay Company, it being virtually on top of 
the Hudson Bay divide, and about one ‘hundred and fifty 
miles from Jamestown at the foot of Hudson Bay. 

“Game tracks getting scarce we struck off to the south- 
east, encountering numerous lakes and ponds on our way, 
the game tracks, however, increasing as we proceeded. 
Reaching Lake Travers, a small spike moose was shot, 
as fresh meat was much needed. We found no fish in the 
lake except chubs, which resemble little suckers. The 
next day, after arduous and fatiguing journey, we came to 
Middle River, which Pelang, the lumberman made fam- 
ous by Dr. Drummond in his works, guided us to from a 
map on birch bark. 

“We had deemed the fishing we had enjoyed hitherto 
most extraordinary, but the trout fishing in Middle River 
is simply beyond belief, and I hesitate to tell of it as my 
reputation for veracity may be called in question by 
many. As a matter of fact it was no uncommon thing 
to catch three trout on a leader at the same time: The 
trout caught by the members of our party averaged four 
peunds each, and one was caught which weighed nine 
pounds and a half! Before leaving New York a mutual 
friend had made a wager with my companion, Mr. Shall- 
cross, that he would be unable to catch ten pounds of fish 
in twelve casts. In the language of horsemen, he won 


his wager in a canter, Mr. Shallcross landing nine and 
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THE ST. MAURICE CLUB HOUSE. 


esque river when we came in sight of La Toque Moun- 
tain, and encountered the grand falls of the St. Maurice. 
hese are a series of cascades or shooting rapids, passing 
through a deep cafion, and at the settlement of La Toque 
emptying into a large pool where muscallonge and white- 
fish are to be caught in astonishing numbers. 

“In an hour’s fishing I landed eleven muscallonge, the 
largest weighing twenty-two pounds. I felt somewhat 
elated over the catch of my largest fish until shown one 
weighing thirty-two pounds, which had been caught the 
day before our arrival by ‘Old Man’ McGregor, 86 years 
of age, and the oldest employee of the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany. That night we slept in the comfortable cabin on 
the banks of the pool owned by the St. Maurice Club, 
and which marks the entrance to the club grounds. 

“The next morning a pleasant walk of about three 
miles brought us to the Bostonnais River, where, embark- 
ing in our canoes, we paddled up the stream until we 
reached Bonton Pond, where we found fishing extra- 
ordinary. The pond is literally alive with large trout and 
muscallonge, the former of the brook variety, speckled 
and with square tail. As muscallonge are known to be 
a fierce enemy of trout, we thought it exceedingly odd 
that both should be found in the same pond, until the 
fact was accounted for by John Allen, the guardian of the 
St. Maurice Club, who explained that the trout came 
down the Bostonnais River over very rough falls into 
the pond, and that only the larger ones survived the 
journey, and these were able to hold their own with the 
muscallonge. The trout we caught were all of a large 
‘size, weighing from four to six pounds. 

“We then fished up the Bostonnais, enjoying the best 
of sport until we came to the lower dam of the Wyaga- 
mack, where Allen met us with canoes, and in half an 
hour we were inside the cozy clubhouse located on Big 
Wyagamack Lake, which also abounds in trout. After 
resting three days, we proceeded to the falls of the upper 
Bostonnais, where we fished the pool with great success, 
trout rising at every cast, the largest one weighing four 
and a half pounds. 

“While fishing the pool one of the guides called out, 
‘A moose, a moose!’ We got to shore in a jiffy and 


- above a dam about a hundred yards distant, was a fine 


three-year-old moose swimming across the river. As 
svuon as he reached land our Mausers began to bark, and 
he was down with three shots. Tents were pitched and 
we passed the first night of our journey under canvas. 
“With the help of Allen, who knows the country thor- 
oughly, we were led to the Bostonnais Lakes where many 
tracks of moose and caribou were seen, and a fine speci- 
men of the latter animal was shot. A few days later we 


one-half pounds of trout in four casts, the rest being 
easy. And it is proper to say that Mr. Shallcross does 
not consider himself by any means an expert fisherman. 

“After enjoying this almost unparalleled fishing to the 
full, we again took up our journey, and six days later 
slept on Lake Travers. The next day we crossed the big 
swamp which adjoins that lake and reached Little Wyaga- 
mack, where we found a good comfortable camp had been 
prepared for us by our guides, Mon. Xavier and Fontain, 
and where we met Edward Mercier, son of old Mercier, 
known throughout that region as a great character who 
fought in the Egyptian campaign of ’54, and whom Dr. 
Drummond has pictured so entertainingly in “The 
Habitant.” 

“If, by the way, there ever were a Gaston and Al- 
phonse in real life, they were our guides, Xavier and 
Kontain. Although comrades for years in the wilderness 
they always observed the strictest formality addressing 
each other. It was always Monsieur Gaston and Mon- 
sieur Alphonse with them, and the sight of their con- 
tinual bowing and touching of hats, accompanied by the 
asking of each other’s pardon over the slightest matter 
or incident, kept the party ever in good humor. They 
were indeed a most extraordinary pair. 

“Here again, we found the fishing as fine as one 
could fairly wish, and we simply reveled in the sport 
of shooting sawbills and blackduck, which were found 
in the lake in great numbers. So easy were they to 
get that shotguns were put aside for the nonce and 
only rifles used in shooting them. A few days later 
we made our way back, passing down the upper Bos- 
tonnais to the Big Wyagamack, reaching the St. Maur- 
ice clubhouse completely tuckered out, but with fit 
appetites to do justice to one of Mrs. Allen’s famous 
suppers of trout and caribou meat. 

“We had passed the weeks, from Sept. 12 to Oct. 
15, in the woods and found the weather, as a whole, de- 
lightful, there having been but little rain and no snow 
whatever. 

“I heard from Allen the other day, and he reports 
zero weather in Canada, and in addition tells of shoot- 
ing at an unsusually large moose with fine bird shot. 
It seems that he regularly uses shot cartridges in his 
.44 rifle for killing partridges, and in coming upon a 
lake unexpectedly, ran into two large moose imme- 
diately ahead of him, and in the surprise forgot how his 
gun was loaded. To quote his own graphic language, 
‘I walked up to a lake and there stood two large 
moose, and I forgot that it was shot that was in the 
rifle, and I shot at that huge moose standing looking 
at me so close that the fine shot hit him and made him 
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jump into the woods. I can’t forget it.’ Personally 
I should hate to be haunted by such a recollection.” 

The officers of the St. Maurice Fish and Game Club 
are as follows: President, Dr. W. H. Drummond; First 
Vice-President, C. R. G. Johnson; Second Vice-Presi- 
dent, Charies S. Haight; Secretary-Treasurer, S. H. 
Smyth. The directors are W. H. Parker, Dr. F. A. L. 
Lockhart, H. M. Brigham, Waldo K. Chase, Frank 
Presbrey and William Herrick. 





My Record Bass. 


THE sun was sinking into a labyrinth of elongated, 
milky clouds in the west, after bathing old earth all 
day in a hazy light and warmth that made it seem an 
effort for the sober looking frog to utter his monoton- 
ous croak and the tree toad his prolonged drone. 

We stood beneath majestic pines, upon the great 
brown carpet of their needles, woven by Nature’s mas- 
ter hand, the softness and beauty of which cannot be 
equalled even in the finest tapestry. At our feet lay 
that exquisite sheet of water, Lake Nagog; its placid 
surface stretching away a mile or more like a huge 
mirror, reflecting tree, rock ana vine, accentuating in 
the reflection the grandeur which towered above. 

It was due to the black bass that we stood at the 
edge of beautiful Nagog, drinking in the grandeur of 
the scene as the sun began to irradiate the silver- 
tinted clouds in the west, throwing a mellow glow upon 
the great overhanging gnarled oaks and towering pines 
along the rocky shore. Clear as crystal is the water 
of Nagog, clearer than anv other lake water I have ever 
seen; a dime can be readily seen at a depth of ten feet 
on its clean gravel bottom. 

There were three of us, bent on measuring cunning 
with the wily bass—my wife, myself and Smith. Each 
had a boat and each an attendant to ply the oars. 

“Too calm for the fly,” I remarked; so setting up my 
rod, a new nine foot ten ounce split bamboo I had 
just bought, I proceeded to carry my new “never- 
break” through the guides. This accomplished, a bar- 
rier was encountered. What lure should I use? After 
a short semi-scientific meditation, it was concluded 
that she most sensible and best adapted bait to the 
conditions was a small Skinner spoon with a No. 1 
hook, and sdon the flashing lure was dangling at the 
end of the line by a trace swivel. 

We embarked, each taking a different course. I in- 
structed my boatman to row slowly and cautiously 
along the northeasterly shore, which is very rocky, sur- 
mounted here and there by rustic camps nestling 
among the verdant trees that tower far above them. 
My objective point was about an eighth of a mile 
above, where the water makes into a narrow cause- 
way, across which a wire fence is extended. Here 
abundant aquatic vegetation shows on the surface—it 
being conspicuously absent in nearly the entire rest of 
the lake. At the edge of the pads a huge rocky ledge, 
with overhanging profile, breaks the ripples of the 
lake, and jostles the mighty oaks that spread their 
massive arms above it and far out over the water. 

Cautiously we glide over the placid water, well out 
from shore. Cast after cast is made right to the very 
brink, retrieving nearly to the boat, and yet no strike. 
Ahead I see the lair. _ It is instinct, telepathy, or what 
that sets the blood tingling at sight of the massive 
ledge and overhanging branches at the edge of the 
pads? I warn my boatman to go slowly. and a trifle 
further awater; closer and closer we approach; I make 
a cast three feet from the rock and pads; then carefully 
measuring the distance, I make a cast a la Henshall; 
the bright, glistening spoon ruffles the first pad and 
starts outward. What’s that! A swish—a splash—a 
gleam, and the instinctive turn of the wrist sets the 
hook in the gallant foe. “Back for deep water, man,” 
in sharp tones, to the boatman. How the reel sings, 
as with a mighty rush he makes for his lair beneath 
the ledge. Now rod, your mettle: now line, your 
strength; for I give him the butt, and true as steel the 
weapons bear the mighty strain. He is headed the 
other way. With a swish the line cuts the water as he 
dashes away at an angle of forty-five degrees from the 
boat—a sudden turn, and he leaps from the water, the 
crystal liquid dripping and sparkling from his broad, 
gleaming, copper sides. In angry fright he seems to 
stand erect on his great tail, shaking his head, as a 
terrier when shaking a rat, in an effort to eject the 
stinging hook. The line is slackened, then drawn taut 
quickly, as he plunges back to his crystal abode. Then 
comes another wild dash of fully fifty feet, the multi- 
plier singing in sweetest cadence. 

Gradually I lead him back near the boat, and for the 
first time I observe my boatman as I tell him to pre- 
pare with net. There he sits with wide, open mouth 
that would do justice to the fish at the end of the line; 
eyes protruding, apparently as much interested as if 
he were watching Hercules striving to land a Green- 
land whale with the North Pole. 

We have worked out to spacious water, and the gal- 
lant fish is fighting with Gen. Grant’s stubbornness, 
and, metaphorically speaking, it seemed to me it would 
take all summer to fight it out on this line. Again 
he leaves the water, and again I slack the frail-look- 
ing silken line. 

What a beauty and a monster, a race horse game to 
the core, fighting every inch of the home stretch to the 
wire. ; 

Gradually the strain, long and steady, of the elastic 
bamboo is doing its work. I have him close to the 
net at last, but with a sudden dash he is away again, 
right under the boat. “Heavens! my rod is gone.” 
Not so, however, for dexterously I pass it astern and 
give line, the battle continues on the other side. Again, 
I reel in, at least for the twentieth time. He leads 
obedient till near the boat, which, no doubt, awakes 
his declining spirits. and as if in a last despair, he makes 
a mighty plunge—down—down—in the very depths of 
the lake. ; 

I lead him gentl oo re Ae is ne all in; = 
bright, gleaming side o' len green and copper glis- 
tens at x very side of the boat. “The net,” I almost 


whisper to the boatman. A sudden commotion behind 
me—he pitches 


‘ dering in the water. 


heavily against me with the force of a bail of hay fall- 
ing On an unwary passerby. I am pitched forward on 
the gunwale of the boat with my circumspect attend- 
ant piled upon me—a wild gasp and we are both floun- 
‘ 1 I hear a voice calling my name 
in the distance. I grows more distinct; I make it out 
at last; it’s my wife’s: “George! George! Get up! 
There goes the quarter of seven train.” 
“°*Twas but a dream, 
Contorting grandeur of the rose 
That blooms in thought ere night’s repose.” 


: Sincte Hook. 
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Fiish and Fish Food. 


One of my friends was fishing an inland Canadian 
lake for trout during the late summer season, and was 
told by an old resident of the locality an interesting 
story of the enormous quantities of these fish, and of 
their great size, which were taken there nearly half a 
century ago, when he was a boy. For very many sea- 
sons past it has been carefully preserved and only fished 
a very little by sportsmen. Yet neither in number nor 
in size does it contain anything like the fish which were 
taken out of it years ago, when it was unprotected, 
and wagon loads of trout taken from its waters were 
annually shipped to market. Like the teller of the 
story, my friend was rather surprised at the alleged 
falling off in the supply under the circumstances re- 
lated. Later on, in the course of the conversation, 
however, something was said that started my friend 
a-thinking. The old-timer remarked that when the big 
catches of large trout were taken out of the lake for 
market, it was the custom of the market fishermen to 
cart the offal of neighboring slaughtering houses to the 
lake and throw it into the water in order to bring 
the fish to the place where it was desired to take them. 
Further inquiry elicited the fact that the entrails of the 
animals slaughtered were fed to the fish in consider- 
able quantities, and there can be no doubt that herein 
is to be found the explanation of the size and number 
of the trout taken from this water in former times. 
When that particular food supply was interrupted— 
the lake not being particularly well furnished with nat- 
ural food—the larger trout were driven to the neces- 
sity of feeding upon their smaller relatives, and as 
these decreased, there were fewer to reach maturity, 
and still less food for the few survivors to thrive and 
fatten upon. 


Salmon for Hatcheries. 

Complaints have been made from time to time that 
some of the salmon waters in Canada, which are leased 
to anglers, are injured by being excessively fished by 
the officers of the fishery department, in their efforts to 
obtain parent fish for stripping for the hatcheries. As 
many as five hundred salmon are often taken for the 
supply of eggs for a single hatchery. It is, there- 
fore, with very much pleasure that I notice in the 
last report of the department of Fisheries at Ottawa 
that a system has been adopted in New Brunswick 
which should be followed in connection with all the 
salmon hatcheries of the country. The salmon hatch- 
eries at Grand Falls, N. B., and Bedford, Nova Sco- 
tia, are supplied with eggs obtained from fish confined 
in a salt water pond located at Carleton, opposite the 
city of St. John. The fish are purchased from bona 
fide fishermen, and confined in this pond until ready 
for spawning operations in the autumn. The fish 
are caught by the actual fishermen, and if not purchased 
by the department, would be placed on the market; but 
owing to the present policy, they are a means of in- 
creasing their species, and by being returned to the 
water, afford a second source of revenue to the fisher- 
men. 


The Netting in Lake Champlain. 


It is sincerely to be hoped that something may yet 
be done to put an end to the netting of the pike-perch 
on their spawning grounds in Lake Champlain. I 
know that Canada is largely responsible for the out- 
rage, as already stated in this column, but it is melan- 
choly to learn, from what a Burlington man told me 
to-day, that the destruction of fish is now even greater 
on the American than on the Canadian side. As the 
authorities in Vermont claim a readiness to prohibit 
the netting if Canada will do the same, another effort 
should certainly be made with the Canadian authorities. 
For this movement, the best possible opportunity 
that could offer will be afforded by the meeting, in the 
third week of January, in the city of Ottawa, where 
the Dominion’s Department of Fisheries has its head- 
quarters, of that important international body, the 
North American Fish and Game Protective Associa- 
tion, which has already taken the matter up conjointly 
with the Vermont Fish and Game League. Largely 
through the personal influence of Mr. John W. Tit- 
comb, of the U. S. Fish Commission, who happened, 
last year, to be the president of both those bodies, the 
then Canadian Minister of Fisheries was induced to 
prohibit netting in Lake Champlain altogether; though 
political pressure, later on, compelled the withdrawal 
of the prohibition. The present Minister of Fisheries 
is a new man in the office, and the association may be 
able to have him present at its meeting in Ottawa, to 
be informed of the iniquity of the present condition of 
aff-irs. It appears to the officers of the association 
to be very important that the U. S. Fish Commission 
should interest itself in this matter, and they have con- 
sequently invited it to be represented at the approach- 
ing meeting. Mr. Titcomb has this matter at his 
fingers’ ends, and if he cannot straighten it out with 
the Canadian authorities, if sent to Ottawa for the 
purpose, on such an occasion as that referred to, it 
may be taken for granted that nobody else can. 


Fishing at Kootenay. 

A friend sends me an interesting extract from a let- 
ter concerning the fly-fishing for rainbow trout in the 
Kootenay River, British Columbia. Though this water 
is fess widely known and discussed than those western 
streams in which are taken, there seems to 


be no possible doubt that execellent sport awaits the 
angler who is fortunate enough to cast his flies over 
it. The rainbow hereabouts run up to about eight 
pounds each, are described as extremely gamy, have 
not yet been made shy by overfishing, and rise greed- 
ily to almost all the angler’s ordinary flies, the coach- 
man, hackles and March-brown being found exception- 
ally good. Life in the rapids seems to have given the 
fish strength and courage, and an angler with a light 
fly-rod has been known to have been kept for over 
half an hour killing a two-pound Kootenay trout. They 
are said to snatch at the fly with a dash and splash and 
whirl of gleaming sides that is often quite disconcert- 
ing to the novice, unused to their ways. 
E. T. D. CHAMBERS. 


Advanced Ideas in Farming, Trap- 
ping and Woodcraft.—lV. 


_ THE impetuous editor of the Zephyr met with an ac- 
«cident one evening while pursuing the hazardous occu- 
pation of Kansas journalism, which while not neces- 
sarily as fatal as accidents of that kind sometimes are, 
but which effectually interfered with his duties in the 
editorial chair, or, to be more exact and literal, on the 
editorial soap box. He was in the act of descending 
with some haste the ladder that was for such cases 
made and provided, leading from the second story 
window at the rear of the building in which .the 
Zephyr was domiciled, to be used in case of sudden in- 
vasion by the libeled populace. It appears that an 
armed invasion by one of the said populace had oc- 
curred on the night aforesaid, precipitated by some 
personal allusion in one of the Zephyr’s characteristic 
personal items—well meant, perhaps, but highly in- 
judicious. The person who had in this way eee in- 
jured in feelings and reputation, paid the editor a 
call, but his progress up the stairs was too tumultuous 
and his language somewhat too lurid to admit of any 
doubt as to the natvre of the proposed interview. 
Somebody was to be dealt with. The editor had pos- 
sibly experienced other conferences of similar nature 
and had made use of the always ready avenue of escape. 
On this occasion, however, the hasty retreat down the 
ladder was more precipitous, and the man of usually 
methodical movement, missed the second rung of the 
ladder and fell seventeen feet, landing with great pre- 
cision in the cyclone cellar, without which appendage 
or annex no house or habited building in that State is 
complete. When you read of a residence or a boarding 
house having all the comforts of home, it has refer- 
ence to the thoughtful provision of a cyclone cellar. 
He went through the cellar door without a’stop, and 
lay on the floor a promiscuous heap of disabled edi- 
torial functions. This was probably all that saved his 
life, for the invading force was hunting for him every- 
where else with blood in his eye and a doubled-bar- 
reled shotgun in his hands. 

He was found the following morning, and consider- 
ing the shake up received, his anatomy was in pretty 
fair condition. He was under the impression that 
there had been a cyclone, and let it go at that. He 
sent for me the first thing and plaintively laid the case 
before me as clearly as bandages, splints, poultices 
and plasters would admit of, and said he could see his 
finish right there if I did not consent to take hold of 
the Zephyr and write things for three weeks until he 
could get around. Think of a man with thirteen dam- 
aged specimens from a busted menagerie and circus 
on his hands, running a farm in his uncle’s absence 
with a reputation to sustain, assuming in cold blood 
a country newspaper, which was the organ of the 
greenbackers at one time in the State of Kansas. Well, 
- said before, there’s no accounting for tastes! I 

id it. 

The first thing I printed was an appeal to all the 
subscribers in the county to act as associate editors 
and send in their copy. It was a howling success. The 
postmaster was obliged to get one of his nieces to help 
him, and the mail of the Zephyr increased from six- 
teen pieces a week, exclusive of exchanges and duns, 
to a soapbox full of letters the second week. Some 
were written on the blank portions of old envelopes, 
some on both sides of pieces of wrapping paper, some 
on pages from school copy books, some on grocery 
bills, very old and not receipted. One of these came 
very near accomplishing my ruin as managing editor. 
The intelligent compositor printed the bill entire as a 
communication, without looking at the other side, and 
I seemed in danger of another invasion. 

However. there were some excellent treatises on 
agricultural matters, a good deal of poetry, an occa- 
sional obituary, personal reflections on the conduct 
and character of neighbors, in connection with church 
socials and the support of the ministry. Like this, for 
instance: 


“Tt beats me how a certain young man Thet wears a red necktie 
and a light drab overcoat can hire a horse and buggy every 
Saturday and take a certain young lady with a big hat and a 
light blue sack out ridin’ when he don’t seem to be able to pay 
his subscription to the missionary circle. Mebby the chap can’t 
get credit at both places to oncet, and mebby the girl don’t know 
just where he is at.” THOMPSON. 


Bvt one on the status of the crops by Melancthon 
Kraddock was the right stuff. Here it is: 


Krop Noats, 

Watter metlurs wus a bountiful Krop, whitch wus to be Ex- 
pected in veau of the large Amount of Watter planted last Spring 
in various Sexions. The Krop of agricult’ral impalments Ap- 
pearantly want wuth getherin; I cum to this konclusion after 
seein’ the number of implamence left into the feelds where they 
growed. This is all right fur the machine Agunts, but It shows 
that The Krop of lasey shifles farmers is about ez big ez yousual. 

Rye was allers a pop’lar Krop. The propper kwantity to plant 
to oncet is about 3 fing: with a leetle water, but thare ain't no 
fixed rool about when or How often it should be planted. Thats 
a Good deal a matter of Taste. If doo cair is taken in cultivatin’ 
of it it yeelds a Brilliant rose-colored Blossom. Korn likewise 

ans out harnsum in this Onyuns is allways a Strong 
<rop for the farmer, and iz doin more probably to Break up the 
Kissin’ habit than most enny other Krop. 

The Krop of fools, Kranks and embezzlers has been h all 
over the country, and thrashin’ ort to be kep’ up lively right g. 
and even then I skacely think we can git throo before anoth 
krop will be ripe. It seems an orful pitty that there 
furrin demand fur this Krop. Lord! how quick we could pay orf 
the nashonal dett if there wus any markit for half of this ere > 

Theres one Krop that haint been harvested 
be gittin ripe tolerable fast. The fellers thets 
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and a cultivatin’ roun’ the country peers to me hav’ been too bizzy 
at that to think much about the wind up. Mebby thay aint so 
verry anxyus to reap the harvest, nuther; I shouldn’t think they 
wood. I now refur to the Soppaaed Trusts and Combines. I’m 
mighty ’fraid that when folks kind er get impatient like and turn 
to fer a big harvest Dance it’ll get to be so cussed hot fur them 
seed sewers thet they won’t half enjoy it. Me and my wife looks 
four some orful lively ine on when people git too feelin’ too 
tired of the monotiny. Yours for Reform, 
MELANCTHON Krappock. 


_ Melancthon was congratulated on having his guess- 
ing machine in good running order, and invited to be- 
come a regular contributor. 

Jim Skinner sent a fox story that must not be lost 
to the world; neither will it be. 

Bill Herkimer also departed from the strictly agri- 
cultural sphere to tell what he knew about the best 
way to domesticate the gray squirrel and make him a 
useful member of society. 


Then Perry Worden thought there was not enough 
attention paid to raising peanuts and guarding this 
delicate crop from early frosts. 

Lincoln Johnson Hayes’ boy, who was home from 
business college on a vacation, wrote an able treatise 
on football and the best way to avoid sudden death in 
connection with the game. 

*Lige Bennaway said he “had wrote for papers be- 
fore,” and one of his stories being on the subject of 
fish, he sent in an excerpt from a back number of some 
paper, name not given. As a study from nature and 
Gidder’s pond, it is valuable, and is given herewith 
entire: 


“There’s been a heap o” talk around these parts,” said Squire 
Miller one night while the crowd was sitting around the front 
pare of the hotel, “about eddicated animules. Some o’ you 
ellers hev told some pretty tall stories about eels what become 
as gentle as dogs, an’ rats that to all intents an’ purposes was 
cats, an’ a lot o’ stuff like that. Now, as yer all through, ~~ 
want to tell you a true story about a fish, a common, every day 
old r 4 pike, what become the scourge o’ Gidder’s Pond. 

“Yes, sir, that’s jest what this old gar got ter be. A regular 
scourge. He became the best fisherman that ever went nosing 
around Gidder’s Pond, and I want to say thet there’s been a lot 
of right good fishermen around them parts. But this ole gar 
pike fish beat ’em all. 

“You all remember old Ike Puterbaugh thet used to do a little 
farmin’ and a little blacksmithin’ and a little huntin’ and a little 
fishin’ over at Gidder’s Pond? Well, the ole man was a’ indus- 
trious ’nough feller, but I guess he deversified too much. He 
wuz never able to git much money ahead fer his fambly, and they 
lived most of the time jest about from hand to mouth, and some- 
times they wuz purty near next to cueying. Then thet summer 
hotel started down at Waynesville, and there wuz a great de- 
mand for fish ter feed the oar boarders with. The proprietor 
of the hotel allowed thet he would buy all the fish thet wuz 
brought to him, and a lot of fellers commenced fishing over at 
Gidder’s Pond to supply the hotel. This wuz ole man Puter- 
baugh’s chance, and he went fishing more’n ever, but he wuz a 
poor sort of fisherman some way er other. Seemed to have best 
sort of poles and good lines, and the best kind of bait, too, an’ 
atience enough ter put on er monument. But somehow er other 
didn’t have fisherman’s luck, an’ he didn’t ketch any fish. 

“Well, one day th’ ole man ketched a little baby gar fish. O” 
course, every fisherman jest natcherally hates gar fishes. They 
hain’t no earthly good but ter eat bait up, and break lines an’ 
everything, an’ generally when a man catches a gar fish he don’t 
throw it back in the water, but tosses it out on the shore an’ lets 
it die. Ole man Puterbaugh he was a-goin’ ter let the little gar 
fish perish the same way, but somehow when he took a good look 
at it he didn’t have the heart. , as 

“So he put it in a bucket and took it home an’ put it in the 
horse trough, an’ two or three times a day he ust ter go an’ 
throw it some crumbs er some fish worms. The gar fish grew 
like the mischief, an’ he got so he would wait fer the old man’s 
comin’ an’ bob rite up out of the water as soon as the ole man 
would begin to whistle when comin’ down the hill toward the 
tank. The gar would swim rite up to Puterbaugh, an’ the ole 
man would pat him on the head an’ talk to him, an’ the gar would 
wag his tail jest like a dog. 

“One spring a turrible freshet come on an’ made a reg’lar lake 
all around the horse trough, which was down in a holler. The 
tank overflowed an’ the gar fish he got out an’ swam in the flood 
to the creek an’ disappeared. 


“When the gar pike hed made his escape the ole man wuz. 


dreadful lonely, so he took to fishin’ ag’in, with about the same 
kind o’ luck. eid 

“One day while he was sittin’ down by the pond a-fishin’ in a 
sore 0’ disconsolate way an’ a-wonderin’ why he didn’t get a bite, 
he suddenly saw a big gar pike stick its long nose up out of the 
water an’ kinder wink at him. a : 

Ka jing,’ ole man. Puterbaugh said, ‘if thet hain’t my ole gar 
pike, i dco t want er cent!’ ; 

“Sure enough, thets jest who it was. The fish swum right up 
to ole man Puterbaugh, an’ the ole man rubbed his head and 
fed him a handful of worms. After the gar pike hed eat a lot 
o’ worms he turned aroun’ an’ swum away, an’ ole man Puter- 
baugh begin ter weep, an’ he says ter himself, ‘Even a’ ole gar 

ike likes me fer jest what he can git out o’ me. After he’s done 

Gon fed he hain’t got no further use for me until he’s hungry 
again. 

a But just then the ole man see a lot of ripples on the water, 
an’ the old man says, ‘Gee whiz, here’s a lot of black bass a-head- 
in’ this way!’ Sure enough, pretty soon the ole man lookin’ down 
saw the water wuz full o’ bass. They wuz all swimmin’ as hard 
as they could, an’ seemed to be tryin’ to get away from some- 
thin’. 

“= ‘They’re scart half to death,’ says the ole man; ‘somethin’s 
a-chasin’ ’em’. The bass all swum fust one way an’ then another, 
as though tryin’ to escape back to the middle of the lake, but 
try as hard as they could, her wuz made to keep right ahead, an’ 
swum into a little creek, which got shaller awful quick. 

“When they got in there ole man Puterbaugh jest jumped in 
behind ’em and pulled some brushwood in, so they couldn’t git 
out, an’ then he jest natcherally got inter the shaller part of the 
creek an’ pulled black bass out by the tail fer ten minutes, an, 
by jing, if he didn’t get twenty-five of ’em, every one of ’em weigh- 
in’ over five pounds, and four of ’em weighin’ ten or ‘leven 
pounds apiece. 

“When the ole man hed got through he looked back at the 
pond, and see the ole gar oie a-winkin’ at him, an’ he realized 
thet thet thar ole gar pike hed been a-roundin’ up the black bass, 
an’ hed driv’ ’em on purpose into ther shaller creek, whar the ole 
man jest hed to pull ’em out by the tail. 

“Inside o’ two weeks thet gar pike hed jest natcherally rounded 
up every eatin’ fish in Gidder’s Pond, an’ the ole man wuz makin’ 
money hand-sover fist. Then th’ ole man took the gar out an’ 
went up to Red Bear Lake an’ made a killin’ up there, an’ the 
ole man cleaned thet lake out, an’ then he went to Injun Lake, 
and cleaned thet out; an’ all this time he wur jest natcherally 
coinin’ money, an’ finally he hed enough tew pay off the oe 
on the house an’ put a thousan’ er so in the bank. He’ e 
fishin’ with thet ole gar pike yet, but the gar pike got tew 
ambitious, er made a mistake er something. _ 

“Ole Tom Lewis, the guide, wuz swimmin’ in Injun Lake one 
day, an’ the thought Tom wuz a new kind o’ black bass er 
somethin’, an’ he jest went for him an’ tried to drive him in 
shore, an’ Tom out with his knife, him having his clothes an’ his 
belt on’ an’ he jest natchally slew the ole gar pike. Ole man 
Puterbaugh wuz awful sorry, an’ he brought the body of the 
deceased gar pike home an’ planted it with honors in the peach 
orchard, an’ erected a nice tombstone to his memory. 

“Thet wuz certainly a most remarkable gar pike.” 


And so the merry time went on. It was the busiest 
three weeks in all my eventful career. But nothing 
startled me so much as a letter received one morning 
from my Florida uncle, announcing that he would be 
in my vicinity in the course of the week. The letter 
was quite forcible and explicit, and the language un- 
siauieabte, not necessarily for publication, but as an 
evidence of good faith on his part that he would 
straighten things out when he got home. 

a. ~ Franx Heywoon, 
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‘Species of Muscallunge. 


Cuicaco, Ill., Dec. 19—An angler of somewhat ex- 
tended experience among northern waters writes as be- 
low in regard to the different species of the muscallunge: 

“In the Forest AND STREAM of May 21, 1898, under the 
heading of ‘Pickerel, Pike and Mascalonge,’ Mr. Fred 
Mather wrote as follows: ‘I have seen this fish (the 
mascalonge) among the Indians about Crow Wing and 
Mille Lacs, Minn., in the ’50s, but never saw one that 
would weigh over 10 pounds with them. These were 
black spotted.’ In the same article he writes that ‘the 
Wisconsin fish (mascalonge) are spotted.’ Jordan and 
Evermann in their recent book, ‘American Food and 
Game Fishes,’ say regarding what they term the Esox 
immaculatus, “This muskallunge is known only from 
Eagle Lake and other small lakes in Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota. From the Great Lakes muskallunge it differs in 
having the body entirely unspotted.’ Query, Are both 
varieties found in Wisconsin and Minnesota? 

“IT once saw a muskallunge from the Ohio River that 
was black spotted like those of the St. Lawrence River. 
This is not in accordance with the description given by 
Jordan and Evermann in their book named above (pub- 
lished in 1902), under head of Chautauqua Muskallunge, 
wherein they describe the muskallunge of the Ohio River. 
The same book quoting Genio Scott says, “The pompano 
is not a game fish and never takes a hook except.by mis- 
take.’ Now, I want to say that the pompano is decidedly 
a very game fish and does take a baited hook, as many 
anglers well know.” 

In the study of these species of fish, just as in the 
study of a great many other species of animals, I im- 
agine we shall find that the scientists have not yet reached 
the end of the road, nor have they been able as yet to 
establish definite fences which shall separate one species 
from another nearly akin. In regard to the two varieties, 
spotted and unspotted muscallunge, I would say that 
they are both found in Wisconsin and are both recognized 
by the guides of that State. I remember to have heard 
one of the best oarsmen of Manitowish state that the 
unspotted muscallunge was found only in the region of 
the Shaky Lakes. I do not believe this statement to have 
been wholly correct, but there is at least rumor and be- 
lief of the existence in Wisconsin of the unspotted mus- 
callunge. 

I do not doubt that Mr. Mather was correct in his 
statement as to the Minnesota muscallunge, which is 
usually about the same in general characteristics as the 
Wisconsin muscallunge. My own experience does not 
show the spots of these muscallunge to be so round and 
detached as those I have seen on some specimens of the 
St. Lawrence muscallunge. The Wisconsin and Minnesota 
muscallunge are usually not so much distinctly spotted 
as marked with’ dark and irregular zig-zag blotches. In 
smaller Wisconsin muscallunge I have sometimes seen 
these dark markings to extend up and down across the 
fish, not parallel to the longitudinal axis. These zig-zag 
or rail fence dark markings showed upon a green back- 
ground, lighter in color than that of the adult muscal- 
lunge. These specimens weighed three or four pounds, 
and I think marked the young form of.the fish rather 
than the adult specimen. 

Mr. Mather does not apparently state that 10 pounds 
is the extreme weight of the Minnesota muscallunge. 
Indeed Minnesota produces some of the heaviest speci- 
mens of that fish caught in the West. Forty-one and 
three-quarter pounds I have known reached and I think 
heavier weights have been captured in the State in the 
last two years. Of course the average weight of the 
fish taken in Minnesota and Wisconsin grows less from 
year to year. 

In regard to Ohio River muscallunge which is re- 
ported black spotted, I must say that this description 
is precisely in accordance with the markings of the 
muscallunge taken in Taggart Creek, Kentucky, by a 
gentleman of Ironton, Ohio, the head of which fish was 
sent to the Forest AND STREAM office. Even the backs of 
the gill covers showed distinct round spots, as round as 
the head of a lead pencil. The captors of this fish de- 
scribed it as marked with distinct round spots. This 
seems to be quite like the common markings or at least 
the occasional markings of the St. Lawrence muscallunge. 

In regard to the accuracy of Messrs. Jordan and Ever- 
mann in their elaborate book on fishes, I presume it will 
be considered impertinent on my part to take issue with 
some of their statements, but the truth is that they are 
inaccurate not only in regard to muscallunge, but in re- 
gard to other fishes. I will not say that they are inaccu- 
rate in regard to their own observations, but they make 
some statements in general which assuredly are not uni- 
versally correct. Their nomenclature of the muscallunge 
is entirely different from that given by other scientific 
writers up to date, which latter have given the scientific 
names in common use by the anglers of the country. I 
may be irreverent, but I can see no use in the multiplica- 
tion of similar and indistinct species, and in the continual 
changes and additions to the nomenclature of our game 
animals. More than that, I claim the right as an Ameri- 
can citizen, to differ with the scientists when their ob- 
servations do not tally with my own. This is not to say 
that the unspotted muscallunge is not or cannot be found 
in the Ohio River. It is more specially to reiterate my 
previous statement that Nature does not set up any dis- 
tinct fences between her creatures. I believe that our 
correspondent is just in his desire for further informa- 


tion. E. Hovueu. 
Hartrorp Buitpine, Chicago, Il. 





About Disheartened Sharks. 


In your issue of Dec. 1 I note an article copied from 
the Mobile (Ala.) Register headed “Shark That Lost Its 
Heart Swam Away.” To confirm this statement let me 
say that some three years ago, when five hours out of 
San Juan, Porto Rico, in the month of May, on the Red 
L Line steamer Caracas, while drifting and repairing a 
broken shaft, I induced the captain to have a fishing out- 
fit fixed up to let me try and capture a shark. It was got 
ready and baited with a large piece of salt pork, and in 


a few minutes I had hooked a seven-foot shark. He did 
not fight very hard. He was escorted by a pilot fish on 
each side of him, and they accompanied him to the side 
of the ship, where he was hoisted on board, opened, and 
his heart taken out. He was then thrown overboard. 
The two pilot fish having remained in wait for him, the 
three swam away from the ship for some fifty feet, and 
then appeared to dive down into the water. The heart, 
when in the sun, pulsated plainly for fifty-five minutes.— 
E. G. Russell in New York Times. 





Incorporation of New York Fish and Game 
Clubs. 


ALBANY, N. Y., Dec. 20.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
At the recent annual meeting of the New York ‘State 
Fish, Game and Forest League at Syracuse, the question 
as to the desirability of incorporating fish and game pro- 
tective associations or clubs was somewhat discussed. It 
became evident that the reason why so many of the clubs 
do not incorporate is a well defined fear, prevalent among 
the members, that by the act of incorporation they indi- 
vidually become liable for any debts which may be in- 
curred. 

The Forest, Fish and Game Commission, which is re- 
stricted by law to dealings with incorporated associa- 
tions, in the hope of removing this impression, has se- 
cured from the Attorney General of the State an opinion 
in the matter. This opinion shows very clearly how 
erroneous the general impression relative to the results 
of incorporating a game protective association is. Attor- 
ney General Davies in his opinion, refers to Section 31 
of Article 2 of the membership corporations law, which 
in substance states that five or more persons may incor- 
porate by filing a certificate as provided. Section 11 of 
Article 1 of the law, so far as fish and game protective 
associations are concerned, provides that the directors of 
such associations only are jointly and severally liable 
for debts contracted while they are directors, and payable 
in a year or less from the date when contracted, if an 
action for collection is brought within a year after the 
debt was due. ° 

The Attorney General in explanation cites the case of 
McCabe vs. Goodfellow, 133 N. Y., 89, 95, to the effect 
that “the individual liability of members for contracts 
made by the association, or its officers or committees, 
depends upon the application of the principle of the law 
of agency, and authority to create such liability will not 
be presumed or implied from the existence of a general 
power to attend to or transact the business or promote 
the object for which the association was formed, except 
where the debt contracted is necessary for its preserva- 
tion. 

It would seem desirable that this information should be 
possessed by every association organized in the State for 
the protection of fish and game. 

Joun D. WuisH, 
Secretary. 





The New York State League. 


Lyons, N. Y., Dec. 23.—The objects and purposes of the New 
York Fish, Game and Forest League have been brought to the 
attention of every thoughtful sportsman in this State. The League 
is doing all in its power for better fish and game legislation, the 
enforcement of the laws, and the building up of a public senti- 
ment favoring the preservation of our fish and game forests. 

It is the medium through which all sportsmen should work, and 
is dependent upon the influence of every such individual in the 
State. To the extent that it can obtain such influence will it be 
successful in its efforts. A representation should be had from 
every county in New York. 

All sportsmen throughout the State are particularly urged at 
this time to associate themselves with us. In localities where 
there is no organization, and it is not possible to effect such an 
organization, we hope the matter may be taken up by individuals, 
and that they will associate themselves with us as individual 
members. 

Application blanks for clubs and associations will be forwarded 
by the secretary upon request. Individuals may connect them- 
selves with the League upon the payment of $1, and such appli- 
cations may be sent to the secretary, with full name and _ post- 
office address. 

A full attendance upon the meetings of the League is desired; 
however, much good work can be done at home, working with 
members of Legislature and assisting in the enforcement of the 
laws. Outline of the present legislative work of the League will 
be furnished by Law Committee to members on request. 

Immediate action and co-operation is needed. Cannot you see 
that your locality is represented, either by an organized effort or 
by the personal interest of leading sportsmen. Yours truly, 

W. S. Gavitt, 
Chairman Organization Committee, 


100 Sportsmen’s Finds. 


Some of the Queer Discoveries Made by Those Who Are 
Looking for Game or Fish, 
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Bayport, L. I., Nov. 8.—The following story which is 
true in every detail, which can be vouched for, and in 
which I was one of the principals, will no doubt interest 
some of your readers. I went out battery shooting on 
Tuesday, Dec. 2, on Guide Le Roy Still’s handsomely 
fitted up sloop, the Ulrica. We rigged out the stool about 
mid-day on what is known as The Porgie Bar, and had 
a fairly successful shoot. About 4 P. M. we prepared to 
start for home. They placed me on board the sloop while 
Tim and his assistant in a skiff hauled up those 150 
wooden ducks. I had around my neck a heavy silk hand- 
kerchief fastened with an ordinary shaped scarf-pin. In 
adjusting it I dropped the pin overboard in about five 
feet of water. There was no one else on board, and by the 
time Tim and his assistant came on board some half- 
hour afterward, the incident of the pin had escaped me 
and I never mentioned my loss to anyone. 

The following Thursday evening I was sitting in the 
hotel bar when in walked Tim just off the bay full of 
excitement and to tell me the way to find diamonds while 
duck hunting. I told him I had often read of people find- 
ing pearls in oysters, but diamonds in ducks, never. 
Judge of my surprise when he took from his vest pocket 
carefully wrapped in a piece of newspaper and with the 
blood still on it, the very pin I had dropped overboard 
two days previously. I exclaimed: “Why, Tim, that’s my 
pin.” I would never have convinced him it was had I 
not produced one of the missing points of the star which 
had been broken off a short time before. He then pro- 
ceeded to tell me how he came by it. That day he had 
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taken out his cousin, Mr. G. Still, of New York, and 
rigged out his battery near the same place we had shot 
two days before. Mr. Still had a very good day (got 
twenty-five broadbills), and they were returning home, 
which is about four miles from the dock, when Mr. Still 
suggested to Will, the assistant on board, that he pick 
him a couple of those broadbills ready to prepare for the 
table. Will picked up the first duck he came to out of 
that bunch of twenty-five, when something pricked him 
on the hand and he proceeded to investigate the cause, 
when there, protruding from the side of the duck’s beak, 
was the point of a pin. He pulled it out with some diffi- 
culty, and there was the pin I had lost two days before 
firmly wedged in that duck’s throat. A stranger coinci- 
dence it would be hard to imagine than that one 
duck should be shot out of the vast flocks in the bay by a 
party on the same boat I was on, and that Will should 
get that same duck to pick it, and that Tim should bring 
the pin direct to its original owner to show without hav- 
ing the slightest idea to whom it belonged. The sup- 
position is the duck had seen it shining on the bottom, 
and dived and got it, and the pointed ends of the star 
got stuck in its throat. If any of your readers have ever 
met with a like experience I would be pleased to hear of 
it in your columns. Tim Still has that pin still, and no 
amount of argument or money will persuade him to part 
with it. Henry STOKES. 


Hints and Wrinkles. 


Readers are invited to send for publication under this head 
hints and wrinkles drawn from practical experience, and 
pertaining to shooting, fishing, camping and outdoor life. 











Triangular Awnings. 


when wall tents or wedge tents 
were more generally used by campers than any other 
variety, but now the single pole tent is preferred, as 
it may be just as roomy, yet less in bulk and weight 
and easier to pitch than the other kinds. Most of 
these single pole tents have awnings attached, but 
some of the awnings are small and other tents have 
none. It is not always convenient to pitch camp under 
shade trees, and even if so, it is nice to have outside 
shelter near the fire or over the table. The simplest 
awning for this purpose is a triangular one made of 
thin muslin waterproofed. It may be any size, but 
fifteen feet is about the limit for each side if it is to be 


THERE was a time 
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tiffs, deerhounds, Russian wolfhounds, greyhounds, 
English foxhounds (except packs), retrievers, Dalma- 
tians, old English sheep dogs, whippets, chow chows, 
Welsh terriers, Skye terriers, black and tan terriers, 
schipperkes, all toys and miscellaneous classes. 

C. H. Mantler, New York.—Great Danes. 

Wm. Tallman, Brooklyn, N. Y.—American fox- 
hounds and all setters. 

G. Muss-Arnolt, Tuckahoe, N. Y.—Pointers, Chesa- 
peake Bay dogs, Griffons, bassethounds and dachs- 
hunds. 

Geo. Douglas, Woodstock, Ont.—Sporting spaniels. 

Wm. C. Hunter, Fayetteville, Pa.—Collies. 

Chas. D. Bernheimer, New York.—Poodles. 

E. K. Austin, Brooklyn, N. Y.—Bulldogs. 

W. S. Gartner, New York.—Bull terriers. 

John L. Arden, New York.—Airedale terriers. 

P. J. Brickley, Boston, Mass.—Boston terriers. 

A. J. Purinton, Palmer, Mass.—Beagles. 

O. W. Donner, Rye, N. Y.—Irish terriers. 

W. P. Fraser, Toronto, Ont.—Scottish terriers. 

The judge of fox terriers will be announced later. 

Jas. Mortimer. 
Superintendent. 


Great Dane Club of America. 


At the regular quarterly meeting of the Great Dane 
Club of America, held in New York City, Dec. 16, 1902, 
there were present: Messrs. J. Blackburn Miller, G. 
Muss Arnolt, James Mortimer, G. F. Eggert, Frank Rap- 
polt, J. O. Dutton, Wm. Smith, R. T. Harrison and C. H. 
Mantler. Mr. J. Blackburn Miller in the chair. 

The minutes of the previous meeting and the report 
of the treasurer was read and approved. 

Upon motion duly seconded, it was resolved to nomi- 
nate Mr. C. H. Mantler as judge of Great Danes at the 
Westminster Kennel Club show, to be held Feb. 10-13, 
1903. 

It was further decided to offer at the show, the follow- 
ing special prizes: President’s Challenge Cup, the Grand 
Challenge Cup, the Dunollie Cup, the Great Dane. Club 
Grand Challenge Trophy, three silver cups, and in addi- 
tion club silver medals to all first prize winners in the 
regular classes, including winners’ classes. 

Motion made and seconded, to write to the New Eng- 
land Kennel Club to submit the name of the judge of 
Great Danes before the club will take action to offer 
special prizes at their coming bench show. 

In reference to the communication received from Mr. 
G. H. Walker, Ashbourne, it was decided to write to 
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expected to stand in a heavy wind. The seams all 
along the edges should be heavy and strong, with the 
corners strongly reinforced. Three-quarter-inch rings 
should be sewed in all the corners, and midway between 



















Mr. S. Loog regarding the registration of the dog which 
Mr. Walker purchased from him. 
It was decided to hold the annual meeting on the second 
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corners brass grommets should be set. The other ‘ay _of the Westminster Kennel Club Show, at the Ash- “0 
. . . a1) » « > , oe 

seams need not be especially strong. Such an awning, jand Mouse, at 830 P. M. C. H. MANTLER, ‘ate ° 
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made of muslin, may be folded as small as a Sunday 
newspaper, yet, when set, provides a large shelter from 
sun or rain. 

it may be set over the front of a wall tent in several 
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The boat was built solely for cruising, and one of the 
owner’s requirements when ordering the boat was that 
she should be able to cross the Atlantic with her top- 
masts on end. The overhangs are short, the free- 
board high and the rig small. <A liberal bulwark adds 
security to those on deck. 

There is a good deal of room below, and the ac- 
commodations were laid out to meet the requirements 
of the owner. The companionway leads to a steerage, 
which is used as a chart room. On the starboard side, 
opening from the chart room, is the captain’s cabin. 
Forward of the chart room is the main saloon, which is 
15ft. long and runs the full width of the boat, wide 
sofas extend along either side, and behind these are 
lockers for china, silver and linen. A skylight 6ft. by 
5it. gives ample light and ventilation. From the main 
saloon, running forward, is a passage sft. wide. On 


this merely necessitates changing the stake and two 
pegs. The slope of the awning, when set thus, is so 
great that no rain will penetrate it if it is first treated 
with a light coat of paraffin and turpentine, as men- 
tioned in a previous wrinkle. 


Hickory and Metal Tent Pegs. 


It is not unusual to see novices, whose tents are small 
affairs, carry enough pegs with them to stake out a 
good-sized circus tent. And the size of the things— 
why, each peg would furnish material enough for an 
Indian’s evening camp-fire. In fact, the trade furnishes 
one size of peg, evidently, and as these are more than 
a foot long and very clumsy, suitable for 18x24 tents, 
the novices and old-timers, seem to think 
nothing else will hold down their 7x7 shelters. 


positions, but is best for a single pole tent, in which . 5 X : 
use one corner is hooked over the spike in the — = os R g 8 
of the pole, the second is fastened duwn on one side ‘ 4 

with a tent peg, and the third is caught over the end of Hoosier. s 5 e K 
a pole seven feet high and held there by a guy rope, Hoosier was designed by Mr. Isaac B. Mills, of serene - 

the other end of which is staked where needed to keep Boston, and built by John Bishop, of Gloucester, pao) s 

the awning taut. In the morning it will be needed on  Mass., for Col. W. R. Nelson, of Kansas City, Mo. Pek) ; 

one side of the tent, and on the other after noon, but Bs ‘ 
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CABIN 


The fact is, that a very small and slender peg will 
hold well in anything but loose sand, hence it is a 
waste of energy to lug a cord of wood about with you. 


each side of the passage are three staterooms, mak- 
ing six in all, with a toilet room on each side at the 
forward end. 
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an , : y 
Metal pins with turned-over tops are now used by some The passage opens into the pantry, on the port side 4 & 
campers, and others employ common ten-inch steel of which is the valet’s room. The galley is reached . & 
loop-top meat skewers that they buy at the hardware by a door from the pantry. The galley is large, being x 4 
shops. These skewers are made as long as 18 inches, oft. long and 8ft. wide. On the starboard side of 3 a . 
if I am not mistaken, and they are of good steel and the galley is the officers’ mess room, and just forward " 
will last several seasons. of this is a toilet room for the officers. A bulkhead a ee 
For 7x7 tents, pegs 12 inches in length and three- separates the forecastle from the galley. In the fore- : \  -— ‘ x 
quarters of an inch in diameter are sufficient if they are castle there are berths for ten men. $ a / Ss 
made of sound second growth hickory. Being long, The dimensions follow: v Ld 8 
they may be driven at an angle’ sufficient to prevent the | ength— & | \ 
guy ropes slipping over their tops. Good hickory is Over all I25ft x A 
not so easily obtained in some parts of the country L. W. I 1o4it. Saeed S 
as in others, but tack hammer handles may be obtained Overhang— - ; ” "s 
at any hardware shop that will answer the purpose ad- ; Forward Sit. 6in 
mirably. I have seen these finished with a notch a Aft x raft. on 
half-inch deep on one side and the point sharpened Breadth. i 3 eee ts IL ee j ; 
slightly. One of these will outlast the trade tent peg Rutreme asit 
and is less than a third as bulky. Dreht— oe 
* Perry D. Frazer. Extreme r2ft. 6in. 
oo Freeboard— 
Bow 11ft. 
> SMG: chu aty weviee fDaee SOR Gwe se sft. 6in. 
Che Kennel. ARCS ERED 
ae Hoosier is commanded by Captain Ozier. 


New York Bench Show. 


Jupces for the Westminster Kennel Club’s twenty- 


The next regular monthly meeting of the® Yacht 
Masters’ and Engineers’ Association will be held at 





seventh annual dog show, to be held in Madison Square 
Garden, New York, Feb. 11, 12, 13 and 14, are as fol- 
lows: 

Miss A. H. Whitney, Lancaster, Mass.—St. Bernards, 
Newlfoundlands and pugs. 

Miss Elizabeth Marbury, New York.—French bull- 
dogs. 

F. Freeman Lloyd, New York,—Bloodhounds, mas- 


Vett’s Hall, Fifth avenue, corner Twenty-third street, 
Brooklyn, on Thursday, Jan. 8, 1903. The meeting will 
be called at 1:30 P. M., and at 3 P. M. Mr. Reuben 
Riley will lecture on Valves and Valve Motions. 


RRR 


Mr. Lawrence Jones, oi Louisville, Ky., has char- 
tered the schooner Attaquin for a cruise in Southern 
waters. 
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HOOSIER. 
Designed by Isaac B. Mills for Col. W. R. Nelson, 1902. 


Boston Letter. 


Boston, Dec. 28.—Another order for a 22-footer 
has been heard from. This boat will be designed by 
Fred Lawley and buiJt by the Lawley Company, but 
Mr. Lawley will not say who the owner is to be. From 
all that has been heard, however, it looks as though 
the yacht will fly the pennant of Vice Commodore H. 
H. Wiggin, of the Annisquam Y. C. Her keel has been 
turned out, and she will be set up in the east shop this 
week. The decks of the Clark 6oft. schooner and the 
Adriance 34f{t. yawl are being finished up. About all 
of the cabin work has been put in the soft. ketch for 
Mr. J. H. Cromwell. The boiler and engine are be- 
ing made ready for the new steam yacht for Mr. C. A. 
Fletcher. Her joiner work has been turned out and is 
all ready to go in her. At present the workmen are 
busy on her decks. The frames for the Emery steam 
yacht are being bent. 

_Crowninshield has been at work on a number of de- 
signs. Two of his orders are for yachts to comply 
with the new rating rule of the New York Y. C., and 
two of them are to be built for the tonnage rule on 
orders from Stockholm, Sweden. In his designs, un- 
der the new rules, he has gone to great length on the 
waterline. One of his Stockholm orders is a 12-ton- 
ner for Avel Winstrom. The tonnage rule there being 
arrived at by figuring length and sail area; Crownin- 
shield has figured his displacement as low as possible. 
He has put the weight well down, and, at the same 
time, has given much initial stability to the form of his 
boat. This boat will be about 52ft. over all, 3oft. 
waterline, 1oft. 6in. beam and 8ft. 2in. draft. She will 
carry 1,800 sq. ft. of sail. 

The other Stockholm boat will be a 5-tonner for A. 
Plym. This boat will be 43ft. over all, 24ft. 6in. water- 
line, oft. beam and 6ft. gin. draft. She will carry about 
961 sq. ft. of sail. The same argument is carried out 
as in the design of the larger boat, except the effort 
to shorten the waterline has been carried to a greater 
proportionate degree. 

A 55ft. waterline, shoal-draft auxiliary schooner is 
being designed for Lawrence Jones, of Louisville, Ky. 
‘The new boat will be about 83ft. over all, 55ft. water- 
line, 20ft. beam and 3ft. draft. She will be supplied 
with a 25 horsepower kerosene engine. Mr. Jones has 
a place in Florida, and he is desirous of having power 
so that he may get up the narrow, crooked river chan- 
nels in a head wind. At present Mr. Jones has under 
charter the schooner Attaquin, owned by Durbin 
Horne. She was also designed by Crowninshield. The 
Attaquin has been fitted out for a Southern cruise. 

Another design is a 30-rater for O. B. Weber, of 
New York. The lines for this boat had been drawn, 
but the work had to be done over again on account 
of the changes in the New York Y. C. rules. She will 
be 44ft. over all, 20ft. waterline, oft. 6in. beam and 6ft. 
gin. draft. She will carry about 1,100 sq. ft. of sail. 
oo builders will be Tuthill & Higby, of Greenport, 
ay, 

A 43-rater has been designed for Trenor L. Park, 
which is now being built by Lawley. She will be about 
z2ft. over all, 41ft. waterline, 11ft. 6in. beam and 8it. 
Sin. draft. She will carry about 3,500 sq. ft. of sail. 
This boat will be of composite build. Her framing 
amidships will be of a composition known as naval 
bronze, and the rest will be steel. She will have single 
mahogany planking. 

The lines of a small fisherman have been turned out 
for H. Hughes, of Seattle. She is intended for ocean 
work, and will be used in the halibut fisheries. She 
will be 71ft. over all, soft. waterline, 17ft. beam and oft. 
4in. draft. She will be of about 30 tons displacement, 
and will carry 2,600 sq. ft. of sail. 

There is now building at Lawley’s, from lines by this 
designer, a keel cruising sloop for W. B. Rogers, to 


Photo by N. L. Stebbins, Boston. 

be used on Lake Champlain. She will be soft. 6in. 
over all, 36ft. 6in. waterline, 13ft. beam and 7it. 1oin. 
draft. She will have considerably longer keel than 
most modern boats. 

A soft. waterline schooner has been designed for 
Capt. L. D. Baker. She will be a centerboard boat 
and her construction will be very heavy. She will be 
77it. 8in. over all, soft. waterline, 17ft. beam and Sit. 
8in. draft. She will carry about 2,800 sq. ft. of sail 
and her ballast will be all inside. 

T. A. McKinnon has ordered from Crowninshield 
a 2ift. keel raceabout, which is now being built by 
Graves, of Marblehead. This is the first order for a 
new raceabout to be used in Massachusetts Bay waters 
that has been heard from. She will be 33ft. 6in. over 
all, 21ft. waterline, 7ft. 7in. extreme beam and sft. 6in. 
draft. She will have a sternpost rudder and will not 
be a scow. The raceabout being built by Smith, of 
Quincy Point, for Joshua Crane, Jr., will also be a 
keel boat. She is 36ft. 5in. over all, 2oft. 8in. water- 
line, 7ft. gin. extreme beam and 6ft. 6%in. draft. She 
will also have a sternpost rudder. 


Burgess and Packard have received another order ° 


for a 22-footer. Mr. Burgess would not state for whom 
she is to be built, but it is believed that she will be for 
Mr. Edward McWilliams, of Dwight, IJl., who sum- 
mers at Marblehead, and is a member of the Corin- 
thian Y. C. The three orders for 22-footers received 
by Burgess and Packard and the one received by Fred 
Lawley, are the only ones that are believed to have 
been actuall placed. Mr. Burgess reports that the first 
Seawanhaka challenger is all planked at Manchester 
and that the second one will be started in a few weeks. 
One of the four orders received by this firm for 25- 
footers is from Commodore J. E. Doherty, of the Co- 
lumbia Y. C., who owns Early Dawn, in the same class. 
Hollis Burgess has sold to W. Starling Burgess the 
old cutter Edith, designed by J. Beavor Webb, and 
built by Lawler, of East Boston, in 188. The yacht 


has been the property of W. B. Stearns. Some altera- 
tions will be made on her, and Mr. Burgess will live 
on board during the summer months. 

Mr. E. T. Bigelow, of Medford, has ordered from 
the Marblehead Yacht Yard a 25{t. Jaunch, which will 
be fitted with a 15 horsepower engine. She will be de- 
signed by W. B. Stearns. At this yard the work on the 
41ft yawl for Mr. J. P. Elton is going ahead, and it is 
expected that the boat will be in frame this week. A 
new stern has been put on the 40-footer Gorilla, and 
alterations have been made on the cabin of the naph- 
tha launch Enola. = 

E. A. Boardman has received an order to turn out 
the lines for a one-design class for the Royal Nova 
Scotia Y. C., of Halifax. It is expected that a num- 
ber of these boats will be built. He has also received 
orders for two 14-footers, one a keel,.:and the other 
centerboard. Two 18-footers of his design have been 
laid down at White’s yard, Manchester. 

A new one-design class is to be built for members 
of the Lynn Y. C. from lines by Charles D. Mower. 
They will be 23ft. over all, 15ft. waterline, 7ft. beam and 
7in. draft. They will carry about 400 sq. ft. of sail. 
In general form they will resemble the champion 15- 
footer Vitesse, which Mr. Mower designed and built 
in 1897. It is expected that six will be built by Bezan- 
son, of Beverly. One will be for Mr. Mower and 
will be raced by Thomas Fleming Day at Cottage City. 

Joun B. KILieen. 


Rosamond. 


THE photograph of the 4oft. waterline auxiliary yawl 
Rosamond was taken as she was entering Kenosha 
Harbor on Oct. 22, 1902. Rosamond was designed by 


her owner, Mr. William J. Starr, of Eau Claire, Wis., 
an amateur designer of considerable ability. 


The boat 





ROSAMOND. 
Owned by Wm. J. Starr, Eau Claire, Wis, 


has proven herself a fine cruiser, able, fast, safe and 
comfortable. With power she does better than seven 
miles an hour under reasonably favorable conditions. 
Her very satisfactory performances under all condi- 
tians of wind and weather on Lake Michigan during 
the past three seasons, have made many yawl con- 
verts. 

A complete description of Rosamond, together with 
her plans, appeared in Forest ANpd StreAm of April 
14 and 21, 1900. 


The steam yacht Hanoli has been sold by Mr. Frank 
M. Smith to a member of the New York Y. C. 
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SAIL PLAN——DESIGNED BY ISAAC B. MILLS FOR COL. 


W. R. NELSON, 1902, 
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21-FOOT AUXILIARY 


21-Foot Auxiliary Knockabout. 


THE accompanying plans of a 21ft. auxiliary knock- 
about were made by Small Brothers, of Boston. The 
boat was designed for Mr. E. A. Chadwick, of Lynn, 
Mass., who will use her for afternoon sailing and 
short cruises. While the design shows no unusual fea- 
tures, the boat should be an able, comfortable little 
craft, with a fair amount of speed, and can easily be 
handled by one man. A three-horsepower motor is 
placed under the cockpit, where it is out of the way 
and yet easy of access. The cabin house is roft. long, 
and there is. 5ft. headroom under the carlins. The 
cockpit is 7fit. long and is watertight. 

The dimensions follow: 


Length— 
SOU ANEL, bv ten uss She kh epee ecb eens tee 2 oe 
STEEL ie at bnwdnbas ss aihscoxy sucek 2rit. 
Overhang— 
a) FN eee ee 6 Oe eS 
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KNOCKABOUT——DESIGNED BY SMALL BROS. FOR E. 


Breadth— 

PRE << coukvaseutsrsabesckeehes. Ce te ae 

BRE, See SCs vied hes 4hueue bees. zit. 11 in. 
Draft— 

NE. i ckbsd scab hwacpaayeete™ 3 Im. 

ee Oe a eee ee 
Freeboard— 

SNE oc aes suc Gaiavanh wna ho. eee 

NE a ee ift. 11 in. 

| RATES TIS OES ae 
Fe eo eee eee 3,000 Ibs. 
Sail area— 

PE .c..ooh debs ae erabh ene es x 435 sq. ft. 

SE MET ie tat kaeessbeessaek eb eess 92 sq. ft. 

EE 2 aise cG bes wes noch suet 527 sq. ft. 


Rating Rules. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 
The many racing rules of to-day are so complex and 
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A. CHADWICK, 1902. 


so often changed that many gentlemen hesitate to 
build and no wonder. Taxing girth at bow and stern 
discourages freeboard, and to find the beam at a point 
one-eighth aft and forward of bow and stern is rather 
a complicated job to the average yachtsman, and peo- 
ple say, “Hang the racing rules.” 

All rules mean by length AT waterline, the distance 
from A to B along the line A C B (see figure). Now 
my plan is to get the length OF waterline, which 


really is A D E B, and we will call it for convenience 
curved waterline and express by the letters C. W. L. 
This line is longer in scow racers than in boats with 
V sections; therefore, tax it, and so as not to discour- 
age beam, subtract one-half greatest beam at waterline. 
This gives us C. W. L—¥, greatest beam at W. L, 
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2-FOOT AUXILIARY YAWL——CARBIN PLANS——DESIG NED BY SMALL BROS. FOR E. A. CHADWICK, 1902. 


=W. L. Now for sail area-tax we'll use the Sea- 
wanhaka rule of W. L. + V sail area divided by 2 = 
R. L. This gives us C. W. L. — % beam at W. L. + 
V S. A. divided by 2 = R. L. 

By using the Seawanhaka rule with mine it makes 
it advisable to build a powerful boat and discourages 
the builder from building a long over-hanger, or a boat 
too sharp to obtain seaworthy qualities, which my rule 
used alone would do. E. F. CHAMBERS. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


The 4sft. waterline sloop that is building at Wm. P. 
Kirk’s yard, Toms River, N. J., for Major J. Fred 
Ackerman, from designs made by Mr. Henry J. Gie- 
low, will be named Selnada. he plans of Selnada 
appeared in Forrest AND STREAM Nov. 29, 1902. 


Ree 


The Morrisania Y. C. has elected the following offi- 
cers to serve for the year’ of 1903: 

Commodore, George Selz; Vice Commodore, 
Ernest F. Bartro; Rear Commodore, John Schroder; 
Treasurer, Wm. E. Ritchie; Financial Secretary, Fred. 
Starke; Recording Secretary, Arthur W. Haire; 
Measurer, Frank Schroder; Sergeant-at-Arms, Benj. 
Rehm. Board of Directors, J. H. Curtiss, two years; 
P. G. Schumacher, two years. House Committee, 
Samuel Rosenfeld, Chas. Loock, J. Kohm, A. White, 
F. Kaiser, George Schroeder, H. E. Elkema, H. J. 
Bartro, C. Hendricks. Regatta Committee, E. Dele- 
vante, C..F. Huebert, A. A. Crosbie, J. Custance, F. 
Foth. Membership Committee, Fred. Daum, Fred. 
Foch, L. Jackson. Auditing Committee, Adam Gum- 
brecht, H. J. Bartro, Geo. J. Oakes. Press Committee, 
J. Schappert, C. Loock, R. Johnson. Nominating 
Committee, V. E. Bauer, C. Hendricks, William Dent. 


Ree 


Sir Christopher Furness has chartered his new 
turbine steam yacht Emerald, through the agency of 
Messrs. Gardner & Cox, to Mr. ies J. Gould. 
Captain Donald Tod will go to England in the early 
spring and bring the yacht back to America. The fol- 
lowing account of Emerald is from the London Field: 

“The new yacht which has been built to designs 
by Mr. F. J. Stephen, is a vessel of very handsome ap- 
pearance, no extent of accommodation having been 
sacrificed to obtain speed. The intention of the de- 
Signer is to obtain a speed of 16 knots with an entire 
absence of vibration and an exceptionally low coal 
consumption. Dimensions: Length over all, 236ft.; 
breadth, 28ft. 8in.; moulded depth, 18ft. 6in. She has 
been constructed under Lloyd’s special survey to Class 
too A 1, and has a fine cutwater stem, with a beautifully 
carved figure head; a long stern and a range of teak- 
panelled deckhouses extending amidships for about 
118ft. A promenade deck from side to side of the 
vessel is carried the whole length of the deckhouses, 
and on it will be placed the boats—one of which is a’ 
high-speed launch—and a large teak deckhouse for 
deck lounges and navigating room. 

“The erections on,the upper deck include staircases, 
deck lounge; cloak room, dining saloon, smoking room, 
drawing room, drying room, pantry and gulley cas- 
ings for boiler and turbine machinery and an open 
deck shelter at the extreme after end. A half topgal- 
lant mast, about gift. in height, is fitted with a steam 
windlass and chain and anchor gear. Below, in the 
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room one stair communicates with the owner’s suite 
of four staterooms, and another with the lounge and 
promenade deck above. 

“The accommodation for guests comprises six bed 
rooms. The style of designs in the entrances and pub- 
lic rooms is a free treatment of the English and French 
renaissance. In the dining saloon the panelings are 
of time-mellowed elm, with bone inlaid figures in the 
panels. The drawing room is of eighteenth century 
work, the paneling of dado and door being of fine- 
toned satinwood, and the walls of Tynecastle canvas. 


*tween decks, there are seven officers’ rooms, sixteen 
berths for the crew and also bath rooms and lava- 
tories. The bulwarks fore and aft are of steel, with 
teak top rail and inside paneling of teak. Two cellular 
double bottoms have been fitted, one forward and one 
under the turbines, for purposes of draft when the 
vessel is cruising light, or for a supply of fresh water 
for the boilers. The dining-room occupies the forward 
portion of the group of public rooms in the range of 
deckhouses, while the drawing room and sinoking room 
are at the after end. From the entrance to the dining- 
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A Practical Application of the New York Y. C’s New Rule. 


WE publish herewith a table which was made up for 
a comparison of results of the old New York Y. C. 
measurement rule and the new one recently adopted. 
lhe table shows the practical application of the new 
rule, and as the race was sailed in a true, steady and 
strong breeze, it affords an excellent test. All the 


boats .sailed in one class for the Rear Commodore's 
Cup, the schooners being rated at eighty-five per cent. 
of their measurement. The time allowances under the 


“new rule are figured with the sixty per cent. increased 


to eighty per cent., as provided for in the amended 
rules: 


rFHE REAR-COMMODORE’S CUP. 


Glen Cove, Sept. 


Old 
Elapsed Racing 
Time. Measurement 
Rainbow ; soba ae ie 76.79 
Yankee sonheste ‘ besewt : 41417 76.78 
i Soest ocusesten os TE 62.02 
SL  Sonedroenevente cae pesnabeesasbs 4 40 59 61.98 
Neola abit oan ee ‘ Sewnee 4 31 50 60.74 
SEED, | sbsaeeneevonet j sGiews ...-4 56 20 60.55 
Eelin . ioe os — pas 4 53 27 60.49 
Weetamoe ......... ; eee shoveun a ee 60.04 
Altair one — rem 5 07 11 51.58 
Humma 458 14 51.47 
Effort 5 03 51 2.91 


The smoking room wall paneling is of teak framing, 
with soft, green-stained wainscot panels, the frieze be 
ing of tinted carved wood on a field of soft bluish 
green All the staterooms, passages and bathroom 
are designed in the same character as the public rooms, 
the paneled walls painted an ivory tint, with the furni 
ture in hardwoods to harmonize. Electric lighting and 
bells are fitted throughout 

“The vessel has three sets of turbine engines, three 
shafts, and five manganese bronze pivupellers—one pro- 
peller on the center shaft and two each on the side 
shafts. All these have been supplied and fitted on 
board by the Parsons’ Marine Steam iurbine Com 
pany, Limited, Wallsend-on-Tyne. The hull has been 
specially strengthened to prevent any vibration in the 
structure, owing to the great speed at which the shaits 
will revolve In the engine room, beside, the three 
turbines, with their condensers and the duplicate elec- 
tric lighting machinery, there are a large number of 
auxiliary engines of all kinds. The main boiler, which 
is of very large diameter, is fitted with Howden’s feed 
draft. The yacht is being fitted out in the most com 
plete manner, and when rigged with her two long 
masts and thin spars she will have a fine appearance 
The ceremony of naming the Emerald was performed 
by Miss Furness.” 





Agatha. 


Agatha was designed and built by the Marblehead 





11, 1902—30 Miles. 


Measurement New Measurement 


Time Corrected Racing Time Corrected 
Allowance Time. Measurement. Allowance. Time 
Allows 417 51 is © igeene 417 51 
Tore.) == ee. ee ee 41417 
4 26 50 0 28 36 41209 
4 27 04 0 28 36 4 12 23 
416 2 0173 41419 
4 40 51 0 33 21 4 22 59 
4 37 51 0 33 21 4 20 06 
4 13 62 017 31 412 32 
4 40 05 0 31 00 4 36 11 
4 30 59 0 31 00 42714 
4 22 12 0 52 27 411 24 





Yacht Yard in 1900. She is 6oft. over all, 39ft. gin. 
waterline, 13ft. breadth and &ft. 8in. draft. Agatha is 
now owned by Mr. C. W. Sherburne, of the Hull, 
Massachusetts, Y. C. 


YACHT CLUB NOTES. 


The Philadelphia Y. C. will hold a meeting at its 
clubhouse, Tinicum, Delaware County, Pa., on Wednes- 
day, Jan. 14, 1903, for the purpose of nominating flag 
officers and trustees for the ensuing year 

nner 

The annual meeting of the Seawanhaka-Corinthian 
Y. C. will be held on Tuesday, Jan. 13, at the city 
clubhouse, 12 West Forty-fourth street, at 8:30 P. M. 
The following gentlemen have been nominated to serve 
during the coming year: 

Commodore, Arthur Curtiss James, auxiliary brig- 
antine Aloha; Vice Commodore, William J. Matheson, 
steamer Laverock; Rear Commodore, Frank S. Hast- 
ings, yawl Peggy; Secretary, Francis G. Stewart; 
Treasurer, Frederic P. Moore; Measurer, John Hyslop; 


Fleet Surgeon, N. Bowditch Potter, M. D.; Fleet 
Chaplain, Rev. George R. Van De Water, D. D.; 
Trustees, Colgate Hoyt, Franklin A. Plummer and 


Henry H. Landon; Race Committee, folhnston de For- 
est, Charles W. Wetmore, Clinton H. Crane, Daniel 
Bacon and John R. Maxwell, Jr.; Committee on Lines 
and Models, John Hyslop, A. Cary Smith and St. John 


AGATHA. 
Designed and built by the Marblehead Yacht Yard, 1900. Photo by Willard B. Jackson, Marblehead. 





‘ 


Smith; Law Committee, Henry de Forest, William A. 
W. Stewart and William G. Low, Jr. 


Bile Bange and Gallery 


A Nation of Marksmen. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In the days of Agincourt and Cressy those victories 
were the fruit of the marksmanship of the English bow- 
men. The archer with his long yew bow and cloth 
yard shaft made the English army what it was—in- 
vincible. 

The French had good reason when singing their lit- 
any in church to include in same, “From the arrows of 
the English may the good Lord deliver us.” 

History is repeating itself once more, and the battles 
of the future upon land will be won by the men behind 
the rifles. Close formation and point blank volleys are 
things of the past. Smokeless powder and long dis- 
tance rifles become of no immediate practical value in 
the hands of the inexperienced soldier. 

The English grew into the use of the long bow as 
did our Minute Men and Green Mountain Boys grow 
into the use of the rifle, but under differing sutround- 
ings. The English boy was at an early age through 
the stimulus of prizes, encouraged to shoot with the 
bow at a mark erected on the village green. Days of 
merry-making always included the sport of archery upon 
the programme, and even was the practice at archery 
made compulsory by law. 

Our forefathers virtually plowed with one hand and 
held a rifle with the other. The seal of Minnesota 
shows a husbandman at the plow, his rifle and powder- 
horn upon a nearby stump and skulking redskin in 
the distance. It was force of circumstances that made 
marksmen of our forefathers, defense against the In- 
dians and wild beasts, and the necessity of supplying 
the larder from the forests. During our Civil War, 
soldier for soldier, we had no such marksmen in the 
ranks as in the Revolutionary Wark. Times had 
changed, men were recruited from the city and the 
workshop, and not as of yore, from the frontier, where 
stood a rifle ready for instant use behind each door. 

The late Boer war was an illustration of pitting men 
unused to a rifle against those who understood the arm 
and were as familiar with it as a schoolboy with his 
jackknife. 

Now, as a general rule, a few days’ hard drilling will 
turn an awkward squad into some semblance to a mili- 
tary company in carriage and step, but it means months 
of incessant labor to make marksmen of those unfa- 
miliar with the rifle. 

Compulsory practice with the rifle has been success- 
fully carried out in Switzerland, but it would not apply 
to the United States. The love of the rifle must be 
brought about in some other way. 

Now, as a suggestion. Make a reward sufficiently 
inviting and there are those who will strivee for it. 
Let us suppose that a yearly distribution of, say, $100,000, 
were made in prizes; $50,000 to the marksmen of the 
year; $25,000 to the second best; $15,000 to the third, 
ind $1,000 to the next ten in rank. Whether the amount 
of $100,000 per year was made up out of the United 
States Treasury or came from other sources, makes no 
difference. The question is, what would the effect be 
upon the country after ten consecutive years of such 
prize offering? 

| think every village in the country would have its 
rifle range, and few of the youths who could give the 
time to practice but would become applicants and con- 
testants for the prize. 

lhe primary contests would be shot at the home vil- 
lages or cities. The winners would in turn contest 
among themselves within a ce?tain district, and the suc- 
cessful one in each district be delegated to the final con- 
test, to be held at some central point. Here, under 
conditions that could admit of no charge of partiality, 
would the final contest be held. Targets at fixed and 
unknown distances, moving objects, etc., would call into 
practice the very highest skill of the marksmen. The 
prizes would certainly be more tempting than a marks- 
man’s badge or a silyer cup. In these days of $1,000,000 
salaries and “melon-cutting” dividends in Wall street, 
perhaps a $50,000 prize might not tempt some of our 
gilded youth to forego the golf stick and the tennis 
recquet for the rifle. Yet, when you come to -think 
of it, there are those who, with perhaps a little truck 
farming to help out, might worry along peacefully with 
a prize of $50,000 in cold cash to their credit in the 
bank. So the grand prize of $50,000 with the great ma- 
jerity of young men might be considered a_ tempting 
prize, enough so to warrant an investment in a rifle 
and ammunition and the giving over of a part of Satur- 
day to the weekly practice. 

There is many a “hundred thousand” that goes to 
make up the quota of a “billion-dollar Congress” that 
is spent for purposes far less meritorious than prizes 
ior rifle proficiency among the youth of the country. 

What would be the effect of a plan of this kind being 
carried out after say, ten or fifteen years? That’s the 
question. We hear of Peace Congresses, International 
Arbitration, Total disarmament, etc., etc., but we see no 
diminution of the standing armies and navies of the 
world. Improvements in war materials go on. We no 
sooner improve the unpenetrability of armor than some 
new shell is perfected with superior penetrating powers, 
and so the race goes on. Guns that carried 12 miles 
now carry 21. Not content with fighting above the 
water, the sea warfare of the future seems destined to 
be fought out beneath the waves. Rifles of greater 
penetration and carrying power are being successfully 
put forward. All this would seem to prove that for 
some years to come the theory will be held that the 
one best equipped on a war footing in time of peace will 
be virtually guaranteed from neighborly interference. 
And if all this be so, this country must keep abreast 
with the times. Her ships must be second to none, and 
while our standing army need be kept to a minimum, 
yet like the Spartans, every man in the Republic should 
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be a brick, he should become expert in the use of a 
rifle, and if the time ever came when his country needed 
him, he could step into the ranks a soldier requiring but 
a minimum of preliminary drilling to bring to a plane of 
soldierly prefection. 

CHARLES CRISTADORO. 


Rifle at Shell Mound, 


San Francisco, Cal., Dec. 15.—The somewhat wintry weather 
did not deter enthusiastic riflemen from visiting the range yes- 
terday. Scores in some of the annual events are so close as to 
keep the competitors very anxious. Dec. 28 will be the closing 
shoot of the year. Scores of to-day: 

Golden Gate Club: L. C. Hinkel,93; P. A. Becker 91, 87, 83; 
i R. Trego 81; F. E. Mason 80; J. W. Thompson 79, 79; F. 


rueckel 16. 
F. C. Washburn 92, 92, 89; J. Kullman 86; 


Pistol handicap: 
M. Blasse 81. 
Pistol, gold medal: J. Kullman 86. 
Handicap match: C. Henderson 226, 225, 222, 219, 212. 
Glindermann Sony: C. Henderson 223. 
Gold medal: J. F. Bridges 206, 201; W. Ehrenpfort 195, 169, 


Gold and silver bars: G. Tammeyer 222, 217, 214, 208, 212; M. 
Blasse 222, 213, 209, 2(5, 205. 

Germania Schuetzen Club, monthly medal shoot: First cham- 
ion class, F. E. Mason, 225, 221; second champion class, 
remer, 224, 223; First class, J. D. Heise, 217; second class, W. 
Goetze, 2(9; Third class, J. Beuttler, 193; best first shot, F. 
Brandt, 25; best last shot, E. H. Goetze, 25. 

Competition shoot: E. H. Goetze 74, J. D. Heizer 71, N. Ahren 
71, J. Utschig, Sr. 71, F. E. Mason 70, O. Bremer 69. 

Trophy shoot: F. E. Mason 227, A. Pape 227, O. Bremer 225, 
J. E. Heinzer 217, A. Gehret 213, H. Huber 212. 

San Francisco Schuetzen Verein’s monthly medal shoot: Cham- 
ion highest score, A. Pape, 437; champion medal, not filled; 
Bret class, not filled; second class, L. Heino, 407; third class, not 
filled; fourth class, Ed Doell, 347; best first shot, A. Pape, 25; 
best last shot, J. Gefken, 24. ROEEL. 





Columbia Pistol and Rifle Club, 


Tue Columbia Pistol and Rifle Club held its regular bi-monthly 
shoot ot-day at Harbor View. H. Kroeckel, of Stockton, beat the 
club record one point in the .22cal. rifle match, making 15. He 
will receive a Columbia gold button for the feat. He leads in this 
match, with 173 for the ten best scores of the year, with H. G. 
Hoffman, 176, and C. M. Daiss, 180, close seconds. The other 
scores follow: : q 

Columbia target, offhand shooting, 200yds., rifle: F. O. Young, 
44, 51, 52, 56; Mannel, three-shot match, 17, 21. x 

Military and repeating rifle, Creedmoor count: H. Hinkel, 49, 
47, 46, 46, 45; A. H. Pape, 49, 47, 47, 46, 45, 45; W. R. Berry, 
45, 45, 44, 42, 42. 

Fifty-yard range, pistol: E. Hovey, 37; F. Knostman, 48, 65 
G. M. Sariey, 46, 50; A. J. Brannagan, 49; H. Baker, 59, 63, 66, 68 
R. Schneider, 64, 64, 64, 71, 73, 77, 77; J. R. Trego, 70, 78; 
Mannel, 74. 

Revolver: A. J. Brannagan, 44, 56; Dr. H. W. Hunsaker, 
64, 68, 72, 73, 74, 82; F. O. Young, 51, 58. 

Rifle, .22 and .25cal.: H. Kroeckel, 15; club record, 17, 18, 21; 
W. G. Hoffman, 17, 17, 18, 20, 21; Dr. H. W. Hunsaker, 18, 27, 
30, 34, 35; F. O. Young, 19, 20, 24, 27; Dr. J. F. Twist, 20; H. 
Strecker, 21, 28, 32, £9; Mrs. C. F. Waltham, 31, 39; E. A. Allen, 38. 

The above was Dec. 7, 1902, shoot. This ends my ten-year 
term as secretary, as I have resigned, from over-work. 

F. O. Younes. 


B os 


Cincinnati Rifle Association. 


Cincinnati, O.—At the regular meeting of this Association on 
Dec. 21, the following scores were made under a tricky wind, from 
3 to 6 o’clock. Gindele was champion of the day with the score 
of 90. Conditions, 200yds., offhand, Standard target: 


Gindele ........... FE RE eee 82 76 76 72 71 
TEE cenctnsvove - 89 88 86 8 83 Freitag ........... 79 74 70 67 66 
ee ee 88 87 86 84 84 Jonscher .......... 77 74 69 67 67 
ST. <cpeqesuseen 86 78 77 77 74 Trounstine ....... 76 74 70 68 67 
EEE cowseseesse See Oe Ue Te SOND ‘eccccecosce 75 73 72 69 66 
GEE cvcsccccecese 85 84 84 82 81 Hoffman .......... 72 72 70 70 67 
PED. coscieustanen CVE Te Me BOE: cea scccesccsesd 70 62 60 57 54 


Honor target: Gindele 26, Payne 238, Roberts 24, Hofer 25, 
Nestler 20, Odell 26, Bruns 21, Lux 25, Freitag 21, Jonscher 17, 
Trounstine 23, Drube 26, Hoffman 15, Topf 14. 


Ossining Gun Club. 


Osstninc, N. Y., Dec. 29.—In the non-members’ contest at 50ft. 
on in. 25-ring target, Frank Tompkins is ahead with a score of 
237, Jas. Schmidt second with 229, Fred Tompkins third with 223. 

C. G. Blandford made a good string at 75ft., shooting with arm 
extended—233, 236, 242, 243 

A limited re-entry match has been instituted for members on 
the 75ft. range; prize, a cup. Best 10-shot score to win; re- 
entries limited to five. Winner of last members’ prize handi- 
capped by having 1 point deducted from every score. E. F. B 








Grapshooting. 
ee oe 


If you want your shoot to be announced here sead a 
notice like the following: 





Fixtures. 


Jan. 1.—Poughkeepsie, N. Y.—Inter-county shoot and tourna- 
ment of the Poughkeepsie Gun Club. Max Condit, Capt. 

Jan. 1.—Paterson, N. J.—Open live-bird shoot of the Jackson 
Park Gun Club. 

Jan. 1.—Rutherford, N. J.—New Year’s P, target shoot of the 
Boiling Springs Fishing and Gun Club. C. B. Axford, Sec’y. 

Jan. 1.—Interstate Park, L. 1—New Year’s Day target tourna- 
ment. 

Jan. 1—East Rutherford, N. J.—Match at 50 live birds, $100 a 
side between C. Fleishman and John Heflich, at Hackensack 
River Bridge. 

an. 1.—Towanda, Pa.—Annual tournament of the Towanda Gun 
Club; live birds and targets. W. F. Dittrich, Sec’y. 

an. 1.—Wissinoming, Pa.—New Year’s Day target tournament 
of the Florists’ Gun Club; open to all. 

Jan. 1—Newark, N. J.—New Year’s Day shoot of the South 


Side Gun Club. 

Jan. 8.-*Newark, N. J.—Match between J. W. Hoffman, New 
Germantown, Pa., and C. Steffens, New York, 100 live birds each, 
$100 a side, on Smith Brothers’ grounds. _ : : 

Jan. 13-15.—El Paso, Texas.—Grand_midwinter carnival toting 
tournament, under auspices of the El Paso Gun Club. ; 
Shelton, Sec’y. F : 5 

Jan. 13.-16—Hamilton, Can.—Hamilton Gun Club’s thirteenth 
annual nd Canadian live-bird handicap tournament. 

Jan. .—Brenham, Texas.—Second annual Sunny South 
Handicap; live birds and_ targets. : , 

Jan. h.-Gotenburs, N. J.—Eastern three-man team live-bird 
championship, $7.50 per team, birds extra. For information ad- 
dress Gus Greiff, 318 Broadway, New York. , 

Feb. 9-14.—Detroit, Mich.—Open tournament under the auspices 
of the Tri-State Automobile and Sporting Goods Association. 
Targets and live birds. John Parker, manager; S. G. Lewis, 
Secretary-Treasurer. ; ao 

Feb. 20-21—New Orleans, La.—First tournament of the Missis- 
sippi Valley Trapshooters’ and Game Protective Association; 
ee ye, er auspices of the City Park Gun Club. Percy S. 
Benedict, *y. ‘ 

May ~~iincoin, Neb.—Nebraska State Soatenerts Associa- 
tion’s twenty-seventh annual tournament, under the auspices of 
the Lincoln Gun Club. T. E. Mockett, wer: 

June —.—Schenectady, N. Y.—New Y State shoot, under 

i of the em gee Gun Club. 

June 9-11.—Cincinnati, O.—Seventeenth annual Decks, tourna- 

ment of the Ohio Trapshooters’ League. Chas. F. Sec’y. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Club secretaries: are invited to send their scores for 
publication in these columns, also any news notes they 
may care to have published. Mail all such. matter to 
Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broadway, 
New York. Forest AND STREAM goes to press on TUES- 
DAY OF EACH WEEK. 








The programme of the grand thirteenth annual tournament and 
Grand Canadian Handicap, to be held by the Hamilton Gun Club, 
ie 13 to 16, can be obtained of the secretary, Mr. John Hunter, 

Cannon street east, Hamilton, Canada. The Rose system will 
govern the division of the moneys in both the live-bird and target 
events. Handicaps in live-bird events, from 26 to 33yds. ‘The 
afternoon of Jan. 12 will be devoted to practice. Targets, 2 cents. 
The management has given a bond to the customs, guaranteeing 
to American shooters the free entry of their guns on shipment 
to Thomas Upton, Hamilton, Can. Mr. John Parker, of Detroit, 
will assist in the management, and will serve on the handicap 
committee with Messrs. C. J. Mitchell, Brandford; E. N. Me- 
Carney, Buffalo; T. A. Duff, Toronto, and Dr. Overholt, Ham- 
ilton. The sliding handicap will be used in target events, 16 to 
22yds. The management announces that the sum of $1,200 in 
prizes is guaranteed. ® 


Mr. J. H. Outwater announces that there will be an_ all-day 


live-bird shoot at his Riverside grounds, Carlstadt, N. J., com- 
mencing at 10 o’clock sharp. ‘There are three events on the pro- 
ramme: The Erie Gun Club Handicap, 7 birds, $5; the New 


ork German Handicap, 10 birds, $7; the Hell Gate Handicap, 15 
birds, $10. At 1 o’clock, Mr. W. B. Widmann, of Yardville, N. J., 
will endeavor to score 21 out of 25, 30yds. rise, 50yds. boundary, 
for a stake of $50. Jersey City, Hoboken and Paterson trolley cars 
pass the grounds. ® 


Mr. Harry M. Brigham, of Brooklyn, who for many months 
has been shooting in expert form, distinguished himself most 
pe in the December shoots of the Crescent Athletic Club 
y winning the December cup, his three best scores from scratch 
being 47, 49 and 47, a trifle over 95 per cent., which he scored. 


Mr. F. B. Cunningham, the secretary, writes us as follows: 
“The Missouri State Game and Fish Protective Association’s 


twénty-sixth annual tournament, will be held April 21, 22, 23 and 
24, 1903. Three days at targets and one day at live birds.” 


Messrs. J. H. Lau & Co., 75 Chambers street, New York, in- 
forms us that at The Gun. Club, and Hurlingham Club, England, 
Ballistite won more than twice as much as all other smokeless 
powders combined, the total amount being £19,548.10. 


The tournament to be held under the auspices of the Tri-State 
Automobile and Sporting Goods Association, Detroit, Mich., 
Feb. 10 to 14, will be under the management of Mr. John Parker, 
assisted by Messrs. J. L. Head and A. D. Caldwell. 


In the report of the Christmas Day shoot of the Haverhill 
(Mass.) Gun Ciub the secretary, Mr. S. G. Miller, mentions that 
the club will begin actively for 1903 on Patriot’s Day, April 19. 


Messrs. W. Sanders, H. Pape and F. Ehlen have arranged to 
Nos! a match, 25 birds, and $25 per man, Jan. 8, at Guttenburg, 


x 
The Morntainside Gun Club, of West Orange, N. J., will hold a 
shoot on New Year’s Day. 7 , 


BEernarp WATERS. 





Regularity Between Barrels. 


In a previous article it was pointed out that one of the chief 
openings for improvement in the modern shotgun lies in the 
boring of the barrels. This is not because, strictly speaking, 
there are any new gone to be discovered or applied, but 
because the barrel of the average gun is, more often than not, 
the worst part about it. Judging by what has been written on the 
subject, and by the records that have been made in the past, it 
seems almost beyond comprehension that the specification of the 
all-round good barrel was not laid down long ago. 

It is often regarded as a fluke if a gun shoots well, and it is 
a fluke in many instances; but overwhelming evidence could be 
adduced to show that barrel boring is a more exact science than 
is general'y believed, and that bad shooting is mostly traceable 
to obvious mechanical defects. ‘There are really two schools in 
barrel boring; the one seems to imply that the whole subject is 
a mystery, and that certain things produce certain results either 
for reasons unknown or on stated grounds, the quasi-scientific 
character of which is based on imaginary laws that are at vari- 
ance with known facts. The other school appears to recognize 
that a connection really does exist between accurate workman- 
ship in the boring of the barrels and regular and effective pat- 
terns. We hold with the last-mentioned view of the case, and we 
do so in the knowledge that the firms whose barrels give the 
best results a the highest quality. of labor in the preparation 
of the barrels. t might aid the further consideration of the 
subject if we were to explain what we consider to be desirable 
qualities in a barrel or pair of barrels. In the first place, there 
must be the greatest possible strength for the available weight of 
metal. This is a question primarily of design, and afterward of 
workmanship. Design shows where the metal ought to be; 
workmanship puts it there. Handiness of balance is involved in 
the foregoing, the barrels being made as light forward as is pos- 
sible, not a quarter of an ounce being left that is not considered 
essential to comply with the standard of strength laid down. 

The remaining qualities of the barrels are mainly involved in 
the shooting. They must be of a nature that will enable any well- 
joaded cariridge to give standard velocity and penetration. That 
is to say, the shot must not only leave the gun at a good speed, 
but the pellets must pass out of the muzzle in a condition to 
cover a sporting distance without undue depreciation of velocity. 
We thus place strength and safety first and velocity second, and 
we emphasize the fact in order to show that we put pattern third. 
We know that it is the most difficult to attain; but we say that 
it is a waste of time to attempt to many any serious deductions 
as to pattern unless it is first clear that the velocity is correct. 
It is not sufficient to know that a given lot of cartridges Have a 
good velocity in some one else’s gun; there must be a certainty 
that the cartridges give a good velocity in the gun which is to 
be tested for pattern. The conditions that enable a good car- 
tridge to give a good velocity are a chamber true to the size of 
the cartridge, a well-shaped cone, and a harrel true to gauge. 
Generally speaking, there is a good velocity with a close-fitting 
chamber, and witu a barrei smai to gauge that holds the wads 
tightly. while the velocities sre low when these things are on 
the large size. The question is not one of preventing the powder 
gases irom getting past the wads, but of seeing that the full 
amount of gas is produced by the proper combustion of the 
powder, and this is only to be secured when the explosive is 
effectively confined during its period of action. 

What, therefore, the well-instructed shooter wants is the 
amount of regularity and closeness of pattern that is consistent 
with good velocity. It might be, and often is, argued that the 
shooter does not always want a lot of velocity, particularly when 
recoil has to be studied in relation with light guns. The reply 
to this is that a certain value of velocity is essential, and that 
the reduction of recoil below that limit should be effected b 
altering the charge of shot rather than its velocity. Many well- 
informed writers have studied the relation of pattern to game 
shooting so closely that there is no need here to traverse the old 
round. Suffice it, therefore, to say that the choke is less popu- 
ar than ever among sportsmen—we except those of the order 
who like shooting sitting rabbits at 60 yards—and that best guns are 
almost universally bored to deliver 140 pellets out of the standard 
charge on the usual 30-inch circle at 40 yards. This, or any 
other, average pattern value can be obtained by regulating the 
amount of choke, so that quality of boring must be understood 
as applying mainly to repeating that ‘pattern shot by shot with a 
minimum of variation, and by groducing as regular a spread as 
is practicable. 3 : 

Where experts seem to be at. variance is as to the means of 
attaining the desired result. Gunmakers are not even agreed as 
to. what is the standard diameter of a 12-bore barrel. ¢ proof 


rules tell us that twelve spherical lead balls of a certain specific 
gravity weigh one pound when their diameter is .729 of an inch. 
This is the nominal 12-bore size, and seems simple enough at 
first sight, but as the inquiry proceeds, further complications 
arise. One eminent gunmaker, and a leader of opinion in such 
matters, is credited with making his barrels nearer to .740 of an 
inch than .735 of an inch. Others observe the absolute .729 of an 
inch, while a further proportion get as near as .729 of an inch as 
the proof rules allow, while qualifying the barrels for marking as 
of 12-bore. The remainder of the barrels are bored so as to be 
anything from .710 of an inch to .750 of an inch, as chance may 
decree. The result is anarchy of an extreme kind; but even 
then not so marked as the diversity which characterizes the dif- 
ferent systems of boring—that is, the manner in which diameters 
vary from one part of the barrel to another, in accordance either 
with imaginary views of some supposed connection between ex- 
perimental results obtained at the plate and the boring that may 
have seemed to be responsible for the idiosyncracies occurring. 
We have made our readers familiar with our meaning when we 
speak of the freak-loading of cartridges, and we hope eventually 
to be equally emphatic in connection with freak methods of gun- 
boring. It is visibly more difficult to gain the knowledge neces- 
sary to arrive at a sound judgment where guns are concerned. 
‘Lheir cost places a limit at once on the number-of varieties that 
can be tried, and it must further be recognized that there is so 
much of the human element in gun-boring, and exact standards 
are so difficult to maintain, and so many variations of result occur 
when there seems to be nothing to explain them, that he would 
be a bold man who would advance by more than single paces over 
so difficult a journey. However, progress can never be made with- 
out taking some risks, and we must, therefore, be content to 
limit those risks as far as possible, trusting meanwhile to arrive 
at something useful. Those who have studied mathematics can 
show how many thousand barrels would need to be tested in 
order to try every combination of varied boring that might be 
suggested. Taking a more practical view, we think it will simplify 
the task of working out a standard boring if the obvious and 
simple is first of all examined. If a barrel of standard chamber 
and suitable cone be bored a true cylinder right away to the 
choke, and prove to give good results, then the need for inquiring 
into fifty alternative methods of greater complication disappears. 
Our present frame of mind is a strong conviction, based on a 
variety of experiments, that the average gun would be a better 
average performer if it were bored truly to some accepted stand- 
ard specification than if it were adjusted and regulated so as to 
reach a high standard of perfection with some particular car- 
tridge the like of which it might never encounter again. When 
once a barer starts to humor a barrel, relieve it a little here, 
ease off a trifle somewhere else, smooth off the cone, square up 
the choke, there is no knowing where it will lead him, though there 
is a fair probability that the last state of that barrel will be worse 
than the first. By all means, let every gun be tested at the 
plate, but only make those consequential changes that are de- 
signed to remove obvious defects, or are otherwise of a kind 
that experience shows can be no detriment.—Field (London). 


ON LONG ISLAND. 


Crescent Athletic Club, 


Bay Ridge, L. I., Dec. 27.—The December cup was captured 
by Mr. Harry M. Brigham, at the last December shoot of the 
Crescent Athletic Club to-day. Shooting from scratch, his best 
three scores were 47, 49, and 47 out of 50. p 

One trophy event at 15 targets, was won by H. B. Vanderveer. 
The other, at 25 targets, resulted in three ties. , 

The first shoot-off was a tie. In the second Frank Stephenson 
and Thomas W. Stake were still in the race. On the toss.of a 
coin, Stake won. The scores: : 7 

Shoot for December cup, 50 targets: H. M. Brigham (0) 47, 
L. C. Hopkins (12) 47, F. B. Stephenson (2) 45, G. G. Stephenson, 
Jr. (4) 45, W. W. Marshall (12) 43. 

Shoot for trophy, 15 targets, handicap: H. B. Vanderveer (2) 15, 
Dr. O’Brien (2) 14, Edward Banks (0) 138, D. C. Bennett (2) 13, 
W. J. McConville (3) 13, Dr. Pool (2) 12, F. B. Stephenson (0) 12, 
F. D. Mead (4) 12, W. W. Marshall (3) 11, G. G. Stephenson, Jr. 
(1) 11, L. C. Hopkins (3) 9. : 

Trophy shoot, 25 targets, handicap: F. B. Stephenson (1) 25, 
4. € Hopkine (6) 25, T. W. Stake (5) 25, H. B. Vanderveer (3) 
24, W. W. Marshall (6) 24, H. M. Brigham (0) 24, R. E. Wigham 
(5) 24, G. G. Stephenson, Jr. (2) 22, Dr. O’Brien (5) 21, Grant 
Notman (4) 21, Edward Banks (0) 20, C. H. Chapman (8) 19, 
L. M. Palmer, Jr. (2) 16. 

Shoot-off, 25 targets, portieee: F. B. Stephenson (1) 24, L. C. 
Hopkins (6) 24, T. W. Stake (5) 24. 

Shoot-off, 25 targets, handicap: F. B. Stephenson (1) 25, T. W. 
Stake (5) 25, L. C. Hopkins (6) 24. 








Highland Gun Club. 


Gorcas Station, Pa., Dec. 27.—There was a good attendance 
at the shoot of the Highland Gun Club to-day. The club cham- 
pionship event, 15 contestants, Dalton and Cantrell tied on 22 out 
of 25. 

Club prize event, 25 targets: Dalton 22, Cantrell 22, Laurent 20, 
Harper 18, Green 18, Schaefter 18, Dr. Cotting 18, Hinkson 18, 
Doc Wentz 17, Meehan 16, Denham 15, Brewster 15, Wayne 13, 
Mitchell 11, Davis 10, Wolf 9. 

In the cup shoot Dr. Wentz and P. Laurent tied on 18 out 
of 25, and in the shoot-off at 10 targets they tied on 6. It was then 
too dark for further competition, and the tie was not shot off. 
The scores: 

Club cup event, 25 targets: Laurent 18, Dr. Wentz 18, Green 17, 
Dr. Cotting 16, Meehan 16, Cantrell 16, Dalton 15, Denham 165, 
Hinkson 12, Wayne 12, Mitchell 11. Shoot-off: Laurent 6, Wentz 6. 

The open sweepstake events were at 10 targets, lbyds. rise, 
unknown angles. The scores: 

First event: Laurent 9, Dalton 8, Dr. Wentz 8, Harper 7, Dr. 
Cotting 6, Mitchell 4. : 

Second event: Laurent 10, Dr. Cotting 10, Dalton 9, Dr. Wentz 
8, Hinkson 8, Wayne 7. 

Third event: Laurent 9, Dr. Cotting 9, Dalton 8, Dr. Wentz 8, 
Hinkson 8, Wayne 7, E. Wentz 7. 





Cincinnati Gun Club, 


Cincinnati, O., Dec. 20.—In connection with to-day’s contest 
Mr. A. W. du Bray gave a handsome prize to be shot for under 
the same handicaps at 100 targets. Parker made high score with 
89, but not being a member was not entitled to the prize. R. 
‘Trimble was high, with 86, from 22yds. 

The first 50 are counted in the regular cash prize contest. 
Quite a number of changes took place, eight out of the nine high 
men bettering their scores. Standing of the nine high men now is: 
R. Trimble , Ahlers 439, Gambell 420, Randall 420, E. Trimble 
418, Coleman 417, Van Ness 469, Medico 408, Osterfeld 405, Block 
404 


The scores of the twenty-sixth contest cash prize: 
1st 50. 2d 50. T’l. 












Coleman, 18...... 45 39 84 Maynard, 18......3 75 
R Trimble, 22....44 42 8 ly Ny caseaa 38 36 74 
Van Ness, 18..... 43 42 85 alk, 16 38 33 71 
Medico, 18.......48 32 1% Kirby, 17.... 36 640 76 
Randall, 20.......42 37 7 Roanoke, i6. 6 FT 7 
Gambell, 19.......42 41 8 Ackley, 16... 32 23tit« 
Me < idaawe os 42, 41 83 Dreihs, 17... 2 40 72 
E Trimble, 17....41 42 8 Corry, 17.... 310 85 
WR Tiicoceceed 41 42 8 Herman, 17 . 23 22 6&8 
Parker, 17....,...41 48 89 Baers Wecccceess 2 23 60 





Ossining Gun Club, 


Osstntnc, N. Y,—A few members showed up for practice to- 
day. Foley tried his new Remington, and was very much pleased 
with it. ‘the clay birds were thrown about 55yds., and as they 
have been frozen up for some time, they were hard to break. The 
birds used in the next two strings of 10 were brought in by the 
fire and thawed out before they were shot at. The results were 
better. After the third event, Foley tried 10 more birds and scored 
9 of them dead. When shooting the 25-bird event we noticed man 
— birds. On retrieving them they were found to be shot full 
of holes. 

A team of seven men from this club goes to Poughkeepsie on 
New Year’s Day to try and bring back the inter-county cup: 






Events: 12 3 ~— Events: 1233 
, Largets: 2% 10.10 Targets: 25 10 10 
W Coleman - 15 8 6 C Blandford 178 8 
A Bedell .. W-.e:s. J Foley..... “KS 8 
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IN NEW JERSEY. 


Trap at East Rutherford, 


East Rutherford, N. J., Dec. 15.—On Heflich’s grounds there 
was a live-bird shoot to-day which was pleasant and good in every 
particular. The birds were excellent, but were blinded by the 
snow, and for that reason were not so prompt in flight. Mr. 
Heflich exercised his best endeavor to pal the event agreeable, 
and succeeded admirably. 






















SE esestuensevsweresigei 2021112101 8 22222-5 11112—5 
Dl cbspcbsbeueuenedbernesen cat 1211122120— 9_—a.... 21200—3 
iD cibtebivesissesenceeserinl lg ay i 
DET + -e6Gpinebanesbesdnedbee 2221220022— 8 222024  02020—2 
Pn (hscubcutpveelecsies sbbbewe 1222222222—10 22202—4 22022—4 
DL. <siubipkesvesonheceee 2222211120— 9 00222—3 11201—4 
ED \6iskkssiesbyesionssbaten OS eee 
ET ith os petnsssouneuskebeen SEMESEIEE—ED  cccee = ww ve 
Ss RAIDED oc ccosecnscdccoee OS ee eee 
WER cscvedovseepsossecccvecnes 1111111121—10 m. sepee 
POS ivisskssacebechobensel Dy  cbvsht  § wonde 
L Hanenstine e's. “seens onsen 
Hanns ..... =. ésbee 0” SC See 
PD > sbceveebswebvostcbou eee SC seeks 0 —0tf mn 
DUD shonbuntassbhitbonsencteseteesess << eshte 00012—2 


North River Gun Club, 


Edgewater, N. J., Dec. 25.—This was a handicap 
shoot, but the following are the actual scores made. The shoot, 
taken all together, was a great success, considering the dis- 
agreeable day, and every one expressed himself as highly pleased. 


merchandise 


There will be another merchandise shoot on New Year’s Day: 
Events: 123 45 6 Events: 1234656 
Targets: 15 26 15 15 15 25 Targets: 15 25 15 15 15 25 

CGE scovevees Se SD ORS BE wvccessee 0s 2 911.. 19 

Eickhoff ....... SOLD BEB BRET wcccccce oe os ll 5 710 

Morrison ...... 11 17 10 11 13 20 Moore ......... .... 8145 

eee ee Ge OP DRED scacsoccs cs os Biss TR 

TE sisueesens wp 10 9 6 7 8 Allison pie os .. 16 

CS eS Sie PS BE Bee. wvovvecs se ce ve os op ae 

Vosselman .... .. 7 3 4 7 Gillerlain ... 5 


J. R. Merritx, Sec’y. 
Keystone Gun Club, 


Newark, N. J., Dec. 25.—The following scores were made at 
the holiday shoot of the Keystone Gun Club to-day by the club 
members and their friends. 

Event 1 was at 10 birds, $5 entrance. 
birds, $3 entrance. 


Nos. 2 and 3 were at 5 

















No. 1. No. 2. ‘ No. 4. 
a 1112220122— 9 02111—4 1201121012—8 
EET a cnecessnsuuns 1211001121— 8 11*22—4 *210111110—7 
John Weiler ......... 2210120121— 8 21*12—4 11221—5 .......... 
DL siaeuvanncoviet 2011001212— 7 11021—4 2122110101—8 
SNOT cscoseusee 2121221211—10 O1U2I—4 20... cee e eee 
Ce 2111121211—10 O1UU1—4 ...., keen weueee 
i EE senscsovcusg 1120010220— 6 22122—5 22121—5 .......... 
SET wececcsccoesses LIZIZ1I02N— Be ..... seve 
Dr Jans ... 2011021122— 8 ss. ghee 
G Priffen ........020+2 202— 8 22020-3 ..... 
Schilling ..........0..a0 1ll— 7 11222—5 12112—5 
SED: susevccksasnnt 0122020202— 6 ..... = saeee 
BOG cccccevccsccses 2212022121— 9 12120-4 ..... 
Geoffrey ..........++++-2002211122— 8 01211—4 11120—4 
Horton ...........++.-2121102012— 8 231024 ..... 
FR eee ; “wir eke 1110112102—8 


Mountainside Gun Club, 


West Orange, N. J., Dec. 27.—Event No. 1 was a turkey shoot 
at 25 targets, 25 cents entrance, at the Christmas Day shoot of 
the Mountainside Gun Club. Mr. H. Wethling was high with 22. 
There was a good attendance, and the scores were good, consider- 
ing that the day was devoted to a heavy snowstorm by the 
weather clerk. 

The turkey event resulted as follows: 

DOU. spncsvapssesesseenssencosbh 1110111111100011111001111—19 





ee ee 1101101111101111110001010—17 
DEE? ceeckivsnenvnsesehtesennen seensstine 1111010011110101111001011—17 
DEL Grcchoseceshteskehsnnnboaxnbeeree 1011101011001100010010011—13 
CF BARMNOT ccccccccccccnvcvccosececcccecses 0111111111110111010011011—19 
EE : ccsreevsusbbuneussewesaenseenee 0101101100000011111111001—14 
Pt A. cccocspandbotethbeceseesevesee 1160111101110001111010111—17 


St CE + ccctpenecebsbensosbectenbin 1111111111111111101011011—22 
DE IE - scucandouesusonerescesntcen ee 0101001000010010011111001—11 
No. 2, for recoil pad: 
J McDonough 
A Baldwin 
C Ziegier .. 
G Ziegler 
R Baldwin 
W Germain 


1100010101111011110000111—15 
0110111011110001111110111—18 
1001111100111111110110111—19 
1111001100101111111000110—16 
1001 001011010010001111011—13 
Sede bebe nbabsbegneneneseseaeee 1111010001111001111010101—16 
H Wethling . -1111110100010111010010101—15 
OD rrr 1011000011001111001111010—14 
Ten-bird sweeps: 
J McDonough ........... 
PEE ccktavadinebevbccesscoe’d 










1010001110— 5 1110110011— 7 
..0101111011— 7 1101111111— 9 


Ralph Baldwin 1011110011— 7 1101100110— 6 
EME. Si ovccvccsuneverenes . -1110101010. ) 1001100111— 6 
ie MEET ccdudnguechkvesasoben ..1111010111— 8 1100111110—7 


Like schesadentes COP bEREEE 0101111100— 6 
Jeannette Gun Club. 


Guttenburg, N. J., Dec. 20.—The December shoot of the Jean 
nette Gun Club was held on Intermann’s grounds, Guttenburg, 
to-day. Mr. L. H. Schortemeier, in the club event, won Class A, 
L. Wohleib won Class B. Schortemeier and Greiff tied on 10 
straight, and in the shoot-off, miss-and-out, Schortemeier won in 
the sixth round. The scores: 


0110111111— 8 






F Eklen, 28........0220021121— 7 C Thyssen, 28......1111122010— 8 
H Pape, 28 .-2111011222— 9 J Luhrman, 25.....0221222020— 7 
Tob Lott, 30.. 221 7 










1—10 W Rinckhoff, 28. ...11200*1121 
owl ‘ 






C Meyer, 30........ 211 —10 G Greiff, 2 210 
JT Interman, 28......2121*01122— 8 C Steffens, ‘ -10 
‘F Kastens, 28.....01*1110220— 6 A Wohleib, 25 -8 


J Kroeger, 28......0221100121— 7 
Challenge medal, 15-bird handica 
C Meyer, 30...201212102001110—10 


Team race: 


fi Pape, 28....111*10221202122—12 


H Pape ..............2a00e—4 OED a wissscconvncwts 22101—4 
BeeHems .evevesevesees 12222—5 re 12211-5 
FROSTMAN 02000000008 012*2—3 eT PT 111014 
Re 02200—2 ee 01011—3 
REMOTE Sscccncecens 11%11—4—18 Wohleib ............. 10221—4—-20 


Bound Brook Gun Club, 


Bound Brook, N. J., Dec. 22.—The Bound Brook Gun Club 
held a target shoot on Dec. 22. Three members took part in the 
prize cup event. The scores follow: 

Hdep. Brk. Tot’l. 
Dr Parde........¢ 0 3 3 
Dr Bache ....... 1 3% 0 O37 


Mr. Neaf Apgar was present, and made a run of 50 straight, 25 


from the 20yd. mark MEMBER. 
Munson—Reed. 


Lake Denmark, N. J., Dec. 23.—A match was shot here to-day 
between Mr. Reed, of Middlesex Driving Park, and Mr. Munson, 
of Dover, at 25 live birds, $50 purse, loser to pay for birds. The 
lost birds were all dead out. The rise was 30yds. The scores 


Hdcp. Brk. Tot’l. 
§ 6% 3 


Brampton 


follow: 
ER cinneesnspmmenbenbensnnbonneectueceel 222222222222222203%22%229—22, 
TD. nap iehes bthinee Sheonee seein e892 292929229299. 222 —23 





Carlstadt Gun Club. 


Caristadt, N. J., Dec. 25.—The 25-target event was free to all 
members, at the shoot of the Carlstadt Gun Club, held to-day. 
There Were five prizes. The ties were shot off miss-and-out, and 
the winners were: First, Peter Rasmus; second, Dr. Chas. 
Brooks; thied, M. Rasmus; fourth, T. Gempp; fifth, J. Rasmus. 
The next shoot will be held on Jan. 1. The scores follow: 


bes 6 oe es aie. oe 
Targets: %S 0 ww 0 HS 
«= fee Sr apaeitethcs ra 

BEE cencan See eS eS ae 


Ww Sse Ulin 3-8 BB 
M aes. © sa 
Dr 7 we 7 3 19 
P Ra 64966 8 & 
8 7656 4 8 2% 

ee Ge oe ee ae 

5.06 ...35 9 

oe de Pauw Soe 53% See *.05 eae 
/ Rasmus - : 8 15 





Poughkeepsie Gun Club, 


Poucukeepsiz, N. Y., Dec. 20.—That the Inter-county shoot 
and tournament of the Poughkeepsie Gun~Club, to be held on 
New Year’s Day, will be well attended and consequently a suc- 
cess, there seems to be no doubt, Capt. Condit having heard 
from the several clubs along the river, each assuring him of their 
support. The trade, too, is rapidly falling in line, and will favor 
us by sending their representatives here, several having already 
assured us of their support, and we have good cause for believing 
that other prominent manufacturers will send their representatives 
to this shoot. 

Owing to the unfavorable weather conditions for several weeks 
past, not much has been done toward getting our men in shape 
for the team shoot in defense of the cup that we were so fortunate 
in winning at Ossining on Thanksgiving Day. To-day, however, 
eight men faced the traps, and a strong north wind, which seemed 
to delight in raising the birds to a lofty height, in six events, 
with the following results: 

Events: 

Targets: 
Adriance 
IED nvddsunetonberapesseseney 
Wettereau 
Briggs 
Spencer 
ETRE onccoventansovionveenee 
> Ts koshecvnteonubdpeekn’ 

CREE . nsnccuininindorceedsensussebhnn oF 


Briggs dropped out of event No. 2 after shooting five rounds. 


Poucukeepsig£, N. Y., Dec. 27.—Christmas Day was not such 
a day as shooters like, the weather being decided unfavorable 
for good scores. Notwithstanding that there was a snowstorm in 





progress, and that no regular shoot had been scheduled, five 
men could not resist the temptation to face the traps. They shot 
100 rounds each, in four 25-bird events as follows: 

Buckley ......... 17 19 22 19—77 Winans ......... 15 18 16 16—65 
Perkins ......... 12 15 13 1454 Du Bois......... 15 18 21 20—74 
SORES - cveasnvess 21 20 16 21—78 


To-day (Saturday), at the regular weekly practice shoot of this 
club, fine weather and a close proximinity to the inter-county 
shoot and tournament to be held by this club on New Year's 
Day, had the effect of bringing out eleven men. Six events 
were shot off, with results as shown by following scores: 





Events: 13 3 4 & 6 Shot 
Targets: 2% 10 15 10 15 10 at. Broke. 
Adriance Ome se ns es 50 33 
Wettereau .. ae we wy as 50 40 
Perkins oe. ©. ee 75 54 
Condit .... > aes ae en 50 43 
Claymark . ll 71210 9... 7 49 
Du Bois .. 1466172 9 85 61 
Briggs .... a. ae *es ob ee 50 35 
Spencer a ee Boe as 60 32 
ERIS vsunccecbavnpeasinnaeen a we ee) ibe em 50 18 
Winans - Ce ws me FT 7 60 
MUTE enchcaconvecesnctusetosesat = FO 8 MH ce 7% 62 
SNANIWEH. 





Schenectady Gun Club, 


Scnenectapy, N. Y., Dec. 20.—Twelve contestants participated 
in a practice shoot of the Schenectady Gun Club to-day. The 
weather was pleasant and favorable for trapshooting. A number 
of team shoots was the competition of main interest. 

First race, 15 targets per man, resulted as follows: 

Warnick 14, H..E. Greene 14, Adams 12, M. P. Rice 7, A. A. 
Green 10, Wallburg, 14; total 71. ' 

Levengston 14, full 12, Borden 11, Lovejoy 12, Valentine 14, 
Arnold 10; total 73. 

Second race, satne conditions: ; 

Wallburg 12, H. E. Greene 13, Hull 12, Adams 13, Lovejoy 13, 
M. P. Rice 10; total 73. 

Valentine 13, Warnick 14, Levengston 14, A. A. Green 13, Arnold 
11, E. W. Rice 8; total 73. 

Shoot-off: This race being a tie, the match was decided by a 
10-bird race, as the approaching darkness would not allow a 
longer race: 

Valentine 7, Warnick 10, Levengston 8, A. A. Green 9, Arnold 
5, E. W. Rice 8; total 47. ; 

Wallburg 6, H. E. Greene 10, Hull 6, Adams 8, Lovejoy 4, M. 
P. Rice 7; total 41. ; 

Mr. Levengston was obliged to leave before the tie was shot 
off. Mr. Warnick was allowed to shoot for both himself and 
Mr. Levengston. ‘ 

During the afternoon Mr. M. P. Rice and Mr. Lovejoy shot a 
challenge match for position on the second team of the club. Mr. 
Rice was defeated by a score of 25 to 31 in a 50-target match. 

There will be no shooting on Christmas Day, but the last shoot 
of 1902 will take place on Saturday afternoon, Dec. Members 
are earnestly requested to come in the early afternoon, as dark- 
ness prevents shooting after 4:20. 

There will be shooting on New Year’s Day from 9:30 A. M. 
until 3 P. M., on the grounds, and it is expected there will be a 
large turnout. 

The total scores made during the afternoon are as follows: 








Events: 123 4 6 6 

Targets: 2 2 2 15 15 15 = Av. 
WERE. ovo scccccenevagsecesesssovesess SBea eM .s « -944 
HE Greene. ...iicadssecccccccscccccce > WW vc oe - 866 
Levengston a oc Oe OM lw. -837 
A A Green... 22 BD se ve -800 
Valentine a, ae ae we -762 
EEE ecnsnce o° Se EB ce o: os -726 
Berhee  .evccscccrvecennves as ae aan -726 
PGRN ocecceccccdccnustvesvenssven . oo Eh EB owe 7 
E W Rice... .cccccccccccccccccces ee ap Ge: CEB ewe -700 
Wealllburg  ..cccccccccsccccccccvccce se > SP" es -675 
ASMON oc cccccccccccccccvcccesccese ee ss Dae os -641 
LAUEOY scccccccsccccscconvsesses os .» 8$ll -631 
BM PB Rice... .ccccvvccescccnscccsscevcese ae SN -590 


Haverhill Gun Club. 


Havernitt, Mass., Dec. 27.—We have not been dead, only 
sleeping; woke up and had a very nice little shoot Christmas Day. 
The weather was anything but fine, but cold and snow could not 
dampen the ardor of a i of the faithful, and some very fine 
scores were made. Our general utility man, Will Kirkwood, 
who cannot go to a shoot and — | himself unless he does all the 
work, and Miss Jennie Kirkwood, of Boston, braved the cold 
and snow, and said they had a goes time, and all hope they did. 
Messrs. Spofford, Follansbee, kwood and Hatch were over 
from Amesbury, and Messrs. Brown and Bateman made their 
first visit, and we hope to see more of them. The number of 
shooters who participated was not large, but what may have been 
lacking in numbers was fully made up in enthusiasm and good 
fellowship. We have probably laid away our plaything until about 
April 19 (Patriot’s Day), when we hope to start out for an un- 
usually successful season at the traps. ¢ summary follows: 
















Events: * 123 45 6 7 8 910111213 141516 
Targets: 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 1010 10 10 20—Ss Av. 
William ......- oe 2 @ i Serre -785 
a nee ee es st 8 BS B.. ce oe -746 
s Sh CRESS ES OS -783 
SEC BERGE EE eae 716 
96987878 45538912 .6% 
Seeesrt ses 779 8 72D... -766 
SBeesevsevyTy7ggeéeésé 4.3 -520 
DP aatak as vr ap \.8 ayes i pants -850 
pees sees st? 
ollansbee .... .- 1 os se — J 
ooo . 8 8 9 9.8 91010 8 8109 9.. 884 
SR ie cscs Es ay REARS vee 0. os © BED 5 636 
Griggs .......- «- _ --. CVCD ._ > 
teocks sie . O But vebhiteo 450 


The conditions vo alternately regular and unknown anal, 
S$. G. Macys, Sec’. 








Jax. 3, 1903. 
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Trap Around Résiies, 


ReapinG, Pa., Dec. 26.—Owing to the cold and snow, only a few 
shooters participated in the target events of the South End Gun 
Club, on its grounds on Boyer’s Island, yesterday. The averages 
made were decidedly not up to the standard, the dark back 
interfering very much in that respect. Walters made the highest 
individual average of the day, with 103 targets out of 130. The 
scores: 





Targets: 123466789 120n1W2B 

Targets: 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 
WEED Svesesevecunvepeteseveies 610 7107989976589 
SNE? dhasodtevaciesebasienwerben 8858 T87T7T58 677 
Ee 8887388776689 
TD cotiusssonshetoosounes’ 8678578766588 
BENE wascovenecesscesvepnsennens ,v,ITeerEe Sse 7 7% 
ee ar 6781056577696 6 
PE ciebebeeakibsensousbsxseer 6569737486468 
A caibaneoupannetbeeepenchsee 67756666568 57776 
Gicker Tete ts 3 eet ee 
Matthias .. 7 @ 2 Oe BD xu ‘vn 36.68 <8 ’e 
EES cyadseconsvennrsapanestrs 5368 9-8 8 6 8 


Oakbrook, Pa., Dec. 24.—On the grounds of the Oakbrook Gun 
Club to-day Richard D. Bechtel, John B. Kurtz and Peck Brendel 
took part in a shoot at pigeons. The first match, at 7 birds, for 
$25, resulted as follows: Bechtel 7, Kurtz 6, Brendel 2. 

Second match, at 3 birds, for a purse of $7.50, resulted as fol- 
lows: Bechtel 2, Kurtz 3, Brendel 1. 


Reading, Pa., Dec. 20.—The Court of Common Pleas of Berks 
County to-day, on motion of J. Bennett Nolan, granted a charter 
to the Schuylkill Rod and Gun Club, of Millmont. The trustees 
ior the first year are Oscar Croh, Jacob Weitzenkorn and Howard 

arvey. 

Dec. 27.—A live-bird shooting match was held at Tulpehocken 
and Greenwich streets, to-day, under the auspices of Albert and 
George Krick. The scores: 


U Rittenhouse ..... 11001011117 M Katzenmoyer....0111111111I—9 
JF FUNDER . cpcesceese 11110101017 H Ball ............. 1011011010—6 


Robesonia, Pa., Dec. 20.—The live-bird shooting match held here 
to-day under the auspices of the Robesonia Rod and Gun Club was 
a grand success, and attracted sportsmen from Reading, Strouchs- 
burg, Wernersville, Richard, and Womelsdorf. The scores follow: 

First event, 7 birds, $3 entrance: G. McClennon 2, F. Reed 3, 
W. Spatz 6, H. Caldren 4, G. Zeller 5. 

Second event, 7 birds, $3 entrance: G. McClennan 1, F. Reed 
1, W. Spatz 5, H. Coldren 6, G. Zeller 4. 


_Lorane, Pa., Dec. 25.—The target shoot of the Lorane Rod and 
Gun Club held on William K. Lutz’s shooting grounds to-day was 
well attended, shooters being in attendance from Reading, Baums- 


town, Birdsboro, Gibraltar and Monocacy. The scores follow: 
Event No. 1, 10 targets: 
i spetater susaeenen SELIDIINTI— 9. Senith ....cccccccves 0011101110— 6 
PORE pscnccnced 0110100000— 3 G Killion ......... 0010111111— 7 
Rittenhouse ....... 111000001I—- 5-_—s Lutz ............... 1010100111— 6 
Event No. 2, 15 targets: 
G Killion ..... 010100111111010— 9 J Eberhart ...100011111110100— 9 
Rittenhouse  . .000010000000001—- 2. Smith ......... 101010100011000— 6 
Brown ......:- 110111010111011—11 Katzenmoyer ..01010101101000— 6 
BRS ‘scnsnet 01100001101000I—- 6_-A Killion ..... 001000110111101— 8 
F Dearolf ....101010001000010— 5 Witherhold ...110000011100000— 5 
H Brown ....011010010101100— 7 
Event No. 3, 15 targets: 
F Dearolf ....10111101111001I—11 G Killion ..... 000010000010100— 3 
SD: 2s beneecd 000000010001000— 2 Kohl .......... 101000000000000— 2 
Rittenhouse ..01011100011101I— 9 Killion ....... 100000110101100— 6 
ee eee 001001001001100— 5 J Brown ...... 010111111111111—13 
H Brown ..... 100110001011010— 7 G Huber ..... 000110101000000— 4 
A: Killion ....00111001101011I— 9 Smith ......... 111111110010100—10 
C Dearolf ..... 101010001110110— 8 


Special match between Heber Brown, of Gibraltar, and W. K. 
Lutz, of Lorane, 25 targets, $5 a side, resulted in a victory for 
Lutz, who scored 19 to his opponent’s 4. Brown was shooting a 
strange gun, as he broke his gun in practice on Dec. 24, and was 
compelled to use a borrowed gun, which he blames for his defeat. 
The scores: i 
H Brown 


0000010000100000010000100— 4 
W K Lutz 


01111101111101111"1100110—19 
DUSTER. 











PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


A New England Lady down South Discovers a Practical 
Use for the Passion Flower. 


Tue Passion Flower that is prized so highly in the North as an 
ornamental flower, is a common field vine down South that over- 
runs the farmers’ corn patches and gives him trouble to keep it 
weeded out. In the South it comes to full maturity and has on it 
a fruit the size and shape of a hen’s egg. The skin is rather 
tough. The inside of skin or rind is covered with a jelly-like sub- 
stance somewhat similar to the pomegranate, but is a creamy 
whiteness, and has a very peculiarly fragrant perfume, unlike any 
other fruit or flower. 

Mrs. Geo. R. Morgan, a very thrifty New England woman, who 
went South with her husband to Pinebluff, N. C., the winter health 
resort located on the Seaboard Air Line Railway, last winter to 
build up_a home in the South, has discovered that the fruit of 
this peculiar flower (the Southerners call it Maypop) makes the 
finest kind of jelly, possessing a flavor not equaled [ jelly made 
from other fruit. Mrs. Morgan has put up several hundred pack- 
ages of this jelly, and the demand for it is so great that she is sell- 
ing it for twenty-five cents a tumbler. 

There are many things down South that the enterprising North- 
erners, who are settling there find they can put into practical use. 





This is the season when salmon anglers must make their prepar- 
ations for the fishing, which will begin next June, and it is now 
that the Labrador Company, of Montreal, advertise their rivers 
on the north shore of the St. Lawrence River, a list of which is 
found elsewhere. Some of these rivers are short, and others lon 
and they are variously expected to yield from 300 down to 5 
salmon. After the salmon season is over, grilse and sea trout are 
abundant in these streams, and furnish good sport. 


Every angler needs a minnow bucket for carrying live bait. The 
Hall’s telescopic buckets have three compartments, for minnows 
frogs and for ice, which keeps the living bait fresh and in good 
condition. The Hall Manufacturing Company, of Cleveland, O., 
tells us that these buckets may be seen at all tackle dealers, but if 
by chance a dealer does not have them, one may write to the 
manufacturers for a description. 





. pe * 

“Miss Simplicity” is the attractive name of the motor manu- 
factured by the St. Joseph Motor Co., of St. Joseph, Mich. Cer- 
tainly there can be no more desirable .uality in an efficient piece 
of machinery than simplicity ; and this motor is sold under a 
guarantee that there is nothing of higher grade on the market, 
either for material, workmanship or equipment. 


—$———————— 


Mr. H. M. Brigham, a scratch contestant of the Crescent 
Athletic Club won the club’s December cup with three best 
scores, 47, 49 and 47 out of 50, a total of 143 out of 150, at Ba 
Ridge, L. I. Another member, Mr. F. B. Stephenson, on Dec. 
broke 9% out of 100. Each used Peters High Gun shells and 
Infallible powder. 





In the match at 25 live birds per man, for a $50 purse, 

Messrs. Reed and poem. at Lake Denmark, Nv’ . i = 
. Munson won. Score 23 to 22. Mu dU. MC. » 

Raed wed U. M. C, Trap shells. aaa C. Arrow; 





Mr. W. Fred Quimby arrived in New York last week in time 
to enter, the er ee with his family o-_ friends - the 
East. e was me as a two-year racing 
testimonial to the hea less of the great West. i i 


